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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF THE GOs- 
PEL INTO BRITAIN. BY THE REV. W. RICHARDS. 
(Concluded from p. 231.) 

T has been alleged by those who appear to have paid most 

attention to, and to be best acquainted with this part of 
the British history, that the Druids very generally, or at least 
great numbers of them, embraced christianity upon its first 
promulgation in this island; and that the consequence was, as 
might be expected, that the christianity of the Britons, in 
time, took a tincture of Druidism. This will not appear at 
all strange or extraordinary, when we consider how much the 
religion of the Jewish christians was tinctured with Judatsm, 
and that of the Platonic converts with Platontsm: the case 
was probably similar with converts from most, if not all other 
sects. The apostles, while they lived, laboured to guard 
against this, but when they were gone, the difficulty of counter- 
acting it would doubtless become much greater. To this 
source may perhaps be traced most of the religious differences, 
errors, and squabbles among the christians of the first ages, 
if not also of Jatter times. The philosophers of different de- 
scriptions or of different schools, after having embraced christi- 
anity, would naturally feel an attachment still, at times, to 
some of their old favourite maxims and doctrines, and if they 
did not appear to them to be directly hostile, or absolutely 
irreconcileable to the principles of the new religion, would be 
very apt to wish they might be incorporated with it. On this 
ground we may pretty sately account for the rise and peculiari- 
ties of what is called Pelagianism. It is only christianity 
tinctured, or adulterated with Druidism. Among the favour- 
ite or leading tenets of the Druids (as we learn from the best 
authorities) the following were none of the Icast prominent :— 
“ that in the state of humanity good and evil are so equally 
balanced, that diberty is enjoyed, and the willis free—that 
man has ability to attach himself cither to the good o: the 
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290 The first Titre tuchi 


evil, and that he has power to co-operate with the Deity,” &e 


These are so verv ike what are said two have been the leading 
and distinguishing tenets of the Pelagians, that we may ven- 
ture to conclude the latter to have sprung from them. — [t does 
Jot appear that Pelagius, who was a British christian, and 
whose original name was Morgan, or Morgant, was the 
founder or inventor of the religious system that goes under his 
name. When he went abroad to Rome, Africa, Jerusalem, 
aud oth r parts, there Is reason lo belie C that he only taught 
and defended the religious principles that prevailed, and which 
he had unbibed in his own country. He had been educated, it 
is said,in the college or monastery of Bangor, which, in all 
probability, had been originally a drudical seminary, and would 


Conti i fou ul ufc, In some form or cere » Many of 
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Or sun rlority Ssccius to have consyste dm 
his having the civil and ecclesiastical powers, with the rabble 
tits side 3 and that advantage or superiority 
i, in his controversy with Jesus Christ, and 
the Jews, in theirs with the apostles. The question must be 
decided, like all other religious questions, by the voice ot 
scripture, and not by that of Saint Augusiine, or anv other 
such saint or sinner. Pelagius ts also supposed to have been 
an universalist, because universalism appears to have been a 
druidical tenet, but in that he could be no more a heretic than 
Origen, and others, in ancient as well as modern times. 
Other accounts have been given of the first introduction of 
the gospel into Britain, of which the following are the most 
remarkal! —One ascribes it to James the son ot Zebedee 3 
brut the little credit that is due to this will soon be petceived by 
} ' . ! ¢ 
acverung to the early date of tha apostle’s martyrdeim. By 
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another account, the honour of beine the first publisher of 
she gospel in this island, is given to the apostle Simon Zelotes, 
or the Canaanite; by another to Philip ; by another (especially 


‘ ? ‘ 4 J 
qmonueg the Cal: Gaonians) ( » Andrew >; DOV ali ther to eter, to 


resemblance between this name and Arwystli, 1s perhaps 
the best reason that can be offered in favour of this tra- 
dition, though it is not known that its advocates have ever 
thought of that. But of all the accounts of this interesting 
event that have vet appeared, no one has been given more 
circumstantially, or with an air of greater confidence and 
solemnity than that which ascribes it to Joseph of Artma- 
thea; a sketch of which shall be here given, for the rea- 
der’s amusement: he will decm it curious, far as he may 
be from thinking it probable or credible. 

This story, or tradition states (according to William of 
Malmsbury) that Philip (the apostle, as it is supposed) 
visited France, where he preached and converted many 3 and 
being desirous to spread the knowledge of Christ still farther, 
chose twelve (others say ten) of his disciples, and having 
devoutly laid his hands on each of them, sent them to 
preach the word of life to the Britons, under the conduct 
of his dear friend Joseph of Arimathca. Llaving arrived 
here, A.D. 63, thev entered upon their work, and preached 
with ereat zeal and diligence. The barbarous king of the 
country, however, and his subjects, rejected their doctrme, 
and Wi The not abandon their ow 1 SUPE rstition. But as Joseph 
and his conipamons had come from a very distant country, 
and behaved modestly, he granted them a certain island, 
called [nis itrin. for their residence. Two other pazan ] rinces 
granted them successively twelve hides ef land for ther sub- 
sistence. While they lived in that wild place, they were 
admonished by the aneel Gabriel to build a church to the 


y 


} o " “Sg : . - 
honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. 


i 
lo this anvelic admonition. they were not disobedient, but 


Presently set about the work, and built a small chapel of 
Wattles, at a place which had been previously pointed out 
tothem. This being the first christian church in these regions, 
the Son of God himself did it the verv singular honour of 


to the honour ot his Mother*. 
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This marvellous tale (evidently a fabrication of the monks 
of Glastenbury, to establish the reputation of their house) 
was afterwards considerably improved, as appears by the fol- 
lowing extract, said to have been taken out of the archives 
of the church of Glastenbury:— They were six hundred 
men and women who were to come over, and had taken 
a vow of abstinence till they should come to land, which 
vow they all broke, except fifty (one hundred and fifty says 
another account) who came over the sea upon the shirt 
of Josephes, the son of Joseph. But the rest having re- 
pented of the breach of their vow, a ship was sent to 
convey them over, which had been built by King Solomon. 
With them came over a Duke of the Medes, called Nacianus, 
formerly baptized by Joseph, in the city of Saram ; the king 
of which, called Mordraius, was alsu of this party, and 
afterwards valiantly killed a king of North Wales, by whom 
Joseph was kept in prison.” (This must doubtless be acting 
quite in character, like one of the primitive christians, to 
resist and killa persecutor!) This notable story has been 
differently told: one of its circumstances is, that Joseph had 
been imprisoned by the Jews at Jerusalem, but miraculously 
delivered by four angels, who took up the very house where 
he was imprisoned, and conveyed him to his own city of 
Arimathea. Christ is also said to have appeared to hin, 
and carried him to the place where he had buried him, 
and shewed him the linen cloth about his head ; after which 
he was baptized by Philip, and was present with him at 
the assumption of the + slow Virgin; and fifteen years 
after he came to Philip, in Gaul, who sent him over to 
Britain, as was before related. Another additional circum- 
stance of this curious tale is, that at the time of the per- 
secution mentioned in Acts viii. when most of the christians 
of Jerusalem were scattered abroad, Joseph of Arimathea, 
Lazarus, and others of the disciples of Christ, were taken 
up by the Jews, and put into an open boat, without oars, 
sails, or rudder, at Joppa, or somewhere thereabout in the 
Mediterranean. In that dismal situation they were wonder- 
fully preserved, and under the care of an invisible pilot, 
happily conducted over the mighty waters, so that in a 
very short time they all safely arrived in the south of France, 
where they found Philip, the apostle, engaged in disputa- 
ton with the Druids of that country. Shortly after, it was 
thought proper that Joseph and twelve more should be sent 
#s misstonartes to tus island, as has been already stated. 
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Such an account as this, one would Imagine, could im- 

a “ele aie 
pose upon No man in Hs sodver senses; and_ yet, strange as 
it may seem, it has actually done so.—Like many other 


idle tales, it bas had its advocates, and appears to have 
obtained no small share of credit in the religious world, 
But it certainly deserved none; and of all the accounts of 
the event in question, it bears the most improbable, absurd, 
wild, and legendary aspect. How wretched must have been 
the condition of our popish ancestors, when they could 
give heed to such a stupid tale as this! And how strik- 
wg is the contrast between their blind credulity, and the 
arrogant scepticism of their descendants of the present day! The 
right path surely lies somewhere between these two extremes. 


“Eusebius, as has been already observed, speaks as if some 


of the apesties had preached here, which may not be al- 


together improbable 3 but he mentions none of them by 


‘ 


name. Others howeyer, as we have secn, have amply sup- 
>] 


' 


plied that deficiency 3 es unfortunately their testimonies 


? 


or assertions bear not the stam D of authenticity. None of 
them have any thing to support them like the evidence that 
appears in favour of Bran, the son of Liyr Liediaith *, and 
lather of the celebrated Caractacus: which is, in fact, the 
only account of the event in question that may he depended 
upon, or that seems any wavy worthy of credit. The re- 
epectability of the Triades as a historical document, the 
Consistency of tts statement of this interesting event, and 
iis natural coincidence with all known facts, cannot fail 
ef recommending this account to the attention of every 


iS mguirery. 


. Liyr L‘ediaith, or Li of harbarous s peer h, is supposed to have reigned 
ever the Silures about the time of the birth of Christ. There have been 
other British princes of the name of Liyr; as Llyr Lluyddog, L'yr Merini, 

d also Liyr ab Blei ddyd, whose story is said to be the original of Shakespear’s 
tragedy of King Lear. L lyr L'ediaith had ason named Manawydan, who was of the 
baidic, or dr idi al order, ae refused the succession to the Silurian sovereignty, 
when his brother Bran an family were carried captive to Rome; on which 
atcount he was called one of the three unambitious princes of Britain; the 
oth r two were Llywarch Fién, and Gwgon Gwron: all of whom declined 
the offer of domin:on and royalty, after they had been initiated in bardism, 
@d when they could not be debarred from the offered dignity. After his 
brother’s re turm, Ma nawydan is supp osed to have embraced the gospel, of 
Which some of his descendauts also “appear to have become zealous and shining 
Pp rofe ‘SOrs, 

+ Those who wish to see more upon this subject, may cor nsult Bishop Lloyd's 
Hi ist. Acct. : B. shop Stillinzefleet’s Oris Brit - Dr Calamy’s Gods Concern for 
his Glory in the Brit. Isles; Owen’s Cambri: an Biography ; Carte and Rapin’s 


Histories of England; and Henry’ s His. Ge. Brit 
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After the return of Bran and his fellow exiles, the gos spel 
appears to have been ze: ously and diligently promul ted 
ainong our ancestors; and to adopt the language of the 
Fvangoclist, “ the word of God increased and the number 
of the disciples multiplied greatly, and (as it is said of 
the Jewish priests) a great company of the Druids were 
obedient to the faith How long things continued in this 
favourable state cannot now be said; but in the space of 
a hundred or six-score years, that is, toward the latter part 
of the second century, a ereat lancuor and declension seems 
to have taken place. At that time Lleurwg (otherwise Lleuver 
mawr and Liés ab Coel,) commonly called king Lucius, 
the great-ereat-erand-son of Brin, ruled over the Silures, 
by the favour or permission of the Roman Emperor, as has 
been already mtimated. This prince, like his good and 
memorable ancestor, being a zealous christian, and very 
anxious for the revival and vigorous propagation of chris- 
tianity among his countrymen, ‘thought proper to send to 
Rome for: ionanes to assist in so worthy and laudable 
an undertakine. What micht induce him to send to Rome 
on such an occasion, rather than any where else, cannot 
now be sud with anv deore e of certainty ; but that he 
actually did send thither, seems to admit of no doubt. 
pose and conclude that christianity, 


As a Ring, iit iti ht sup 
is well as every thing else that was useful or valuable, could 
not fail cf beine found in the utmost possible perfection 


i 
in the great metropolis of the Roman empire, and of the 
! ' ’ | . . . , 
ewilized world. However that was, his application to Rome 


met with the desired success. His messengers returned, ac- 
pk oe with the missionaries, who soon entered upon 
ther work im good earnest; their names were Dy. 

Elvan, Fagan, and Medwy. <A remarkable and worthy 
saying of | nis still commemorated; * Why God 18 
silent, itis not wise tospeak.” He is supposi “l to have 
settled in Giamorgan, or to lave successfully laboured, and 


been much venerated in that djstrict, where there is a church 
dedicated to his memory. 

These missionaries were, probably, all British christians 
who had settled at Rome. Dyvan was evidently of that 
description ; he appears to havebeen a-kin to king Lucius, 
and a descendant of Manawydan, the son of Livr. [f thes 
were all of the same nation, which seems most likely. thev 
would of course, be the fitter for the service in- which thev 
were here to be employed. Through their exertions, aided 
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by those of other British christians, a great revival is said 
to have taken place, and Britain soon became noted for 
the multitude and zeal of its converts. It is also said to 
have escaped, (probably by the moderation and mildness 
of its governors) all those cruel persecutions that had raged, 
from time to time, in the other provinc es of the Roman 
Empire ; : that only e xcepted which took place under Dioclesian, 
about the beginning of the fourth century ; and even that 
js said not to have raged here so long, or so violently as 
in other parts of the empire. Calamitous, however, must 
that time have been, and many were those who then re- 

ceived the crown of martyrdom in Brit AUN 5 among whom were 
jae and Julius of Caerleon-u pon-Usk, t the « capiti tal of Siluria. 

Here it may be proper to observe, that some have en- 
tertained an opinion that certain missionaries from the Kast, 
sup posed to have been disciples of Polycarp, who suffered 
m the year 170, visited Britain toward the latter part of 
the second century™, This opinion is of modern date, 
and seems altogether problematical. It hinges chiefly, 
and it may be said entirely, upon the conformity of 
the British with the oriental christians about the time 
of kecping Easter, and such like circumstances, in which 
they differed from all their western brethern. But this seems 
very far from being  suflicient to establish the said opinion, 
as it might, for aught we know, be owing to some other 
cause. And even were it ad lmitted to have been really owing 
to the teachi ng of castern missionaries, yet still there ap- 
pears no just or substantial reason for ‘fixing the time of 
their arrival here in the second, any more than in the third, 
or even the fourth century. History is quite silent on the 
subject ; but of this point the discussion can be no way 
interesting. 

After the termination of Dioclesian’s persecution, Chris- 
tianity continued to exist in this country more or less pros- 
perously, till the era of the Saxon invasion, when it ap- 
pears to have been entirely extirpated in most parts of 
England, and to have remained only 1 in Cumberland and Scot- 
land, De vonand Cornwall, and the principality of Wales, where 
the old inhabitants still maintained their ground, and long 
preserved their liberties and their religion. ‘The times, how- 
ever, must have been then awfully distressing, and the nation 
being kept i in a continual state of war, alarm, and agitation, 
it may well be supposed that Christianity would soon de- 


® Sec Macpherson’s Dissert. No. xx. p. 331 3 and Henry's Hist. Gt, Berit. 
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cline and languish, and that it actually did so, the testim 
of Gildas most lamentablv proves 

The Saxon tnvasion proved far more destructive to British 
Christianity than Dioclesian’s persecution, violent and | bh ody 
as it was. After that persecution, by the last writer's ac- 
count, Christianity happily revived m Britain, and conti- 
nued to flourish for a lo ne season, ull the Arian and Athanasian 
controversy interrupted the tranquil: ty and harmony of its 
professors. Of the progress of that controversy, however, 
or its pernic ious eflects im this tsland, he gives no very parti- 
cular account; but being himself of the orthodox party, 
he speaks of Arianism, of course, with no small disappro- 
bation and abhorrence. After the agitation and = distraction 
occasioned by this unhappy controversial event, nothing very 
remarkable of a religious nature appears to have occurred in 
this country, till the days of Morgan, or Morgant, com- 


monly called Pelagius. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. SAMUEL CLARKE, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, Neath, April 24, 1807. 
I rranswit you the following faithful copy of an_ original 
letter of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which was, when I copied it, 





in possession of the late Rev. Josiah Rees, of Gelligron, 
Glamorganshire, for insertion in your truly valuable Reposi- 
tory. Yours, &c. 
DAVID DAVIS. 
Srr, London, Oct. 28, 1726. 


Your mistake, I think, lies here. You suppose a man may 
possibly conceive m his imagination an impossibility. But this 
is an evident contradiction. There is no possible conception in 
the imagmation, of that which destroys itself. No man can con. 
ecive a mode or quality, without a subject. Nothing has no pro- 
pertics, NO mydes, NO magnitude, no dimensions ; nor can any 
thing ever be afirmed of nothing. ‘Tis the abeolute negation of 
all ideas whatever. ‘To support therefore any space void absolutely 
of all essence, is as direct a contradiction, as to suppose any 
other mode or quality of nothing. Which no man can possibly 
do by any imagination. Can one nothing be bigger or legs than ano- 
ther? Can that which is not, be syuare or “round f 

Iam, Sir, your very humble servant, 


s. C LARKE. 
To Mr. Daniel Thomas, to be left at Mr. Perrot's, 
In Spilman Street, Carmarthen, South Wales, 










































ADVICE TO TARENTS WHO DECLINE FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
BAPTISM BY WATER. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SiR, 

Though it be allowed, that the word baptism originally 
signified immersion, yet it cannot io it. certainly be proved, 
that in apostolical tines children were not sometimes ob- 
jects of baptism by water. For as mention is made of whole 
houses being baptized, so it has plausibly been urged, that pro- 
bably these occas sionally included children. If ‘then children 
were ever baptized with water, the ceremony without question 
was intended tosupersede the Jewish one of circumcision, and to 
teach christian parents that the baptism of their offspring is a part 
of their own profession of Christianity. Continued in one 
form or another for nearly 2000 years, like the Lord’s Supper, 
it bears evidence to the truth of the gospel. Hence, per- 
haps, whatever form they prefer, the advocates for chris- 
tian faith should not, for trifling reasons, neglect the ser- 
vice of baptism. Though Jesus Christ might not prescribe 
ts perpetuity ; though without doubt he preferred the bap- 
tism of the holy spirit; though he might mean the baptism 
of persecution, when he assured James and John that they 
would be baptized as he had been; and though the apostle 
Paul referred to the suffermgs of the disciples, when he 
asked them, why they were baptized for the dead, why 
they submitted to evil, if they did not believe in the 
resurrection of the dead ; yet, unless some mode of bap- 
tim be used, there may be danger, lest parents should 
decline to solicit from their minister or friend a rcligious 
service, which, if well conducted, is undoubtedly fitted 
to do their minds good after the birth of a child. As dedi- 
cation or instruction only may be sufficient, so it may be 
a very becoming and agreeable occasion, when parents them- 
selves conduct at least the devotional pon of the service. 
But forthe sake of doing more good, perhaps it ought to 
be only so far private as may still preserve it domestic, and 
tender it a part of family religion. 

If spette require instruction and advice, there certainly 
sa propriety in making application to those, who, having 
been in the’ habit of conducting such services, may for 
that reason be best fitted to make useful and good im- 
pressions upon the mind at a time when it is peculiarly 
sais samen of them,—when both parents and children have 

VOL. II. orn 
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good reason to rejcice in the restored health of the mother, 
and when all are willing to be reminded of their respec- 
tive dutics. It is no small part of the ministerial office to 
stir up the pure mind by wav of remembrance. As this 
may be done most effectually by the novelty of this 
mode of conveying instruction, so the friendly address of 
an observer to his friends, may perhaps remark something 
useful, which might otherwise escape those who are more 


nearly pi vial, 
The apostle Paul declared to the Corinthian Christians, 


that Christ sent him not to baptize but to preach the gos- 
pel. If Apollos usually performed that office, there may be 
an allusion to his aid in the words, ‘* I have planted, Apollos 
hath watered, but God hath given the increase.” However 
this may be,- whether adults or infants be the objects of 
baptism,- —whether the face be sprinkled or tMe body im- 
mersed, —whether there be baptism by water or baptism by 
the spirit,—-whether water be used or water be declined,— 
the one thing necdful is, that the gospel should be preached. 
In the epinion of various persons there may be different 
ides of fulfilling this duty. The gospel 1s as effectually 
preached by the application of its principles and motives, 
as by the declaration of tts doctrines. If the grand» opinion 
be taken for granted, that the influence of a wise and 
benevolent Providence extends through all worlds and ages, 
and that this is the leading sentiment of divine revelation, 
as manifested in the Mosaic dispensation and in the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, which hath brought life and immor- 
tality to light, (whilst enough probably is received to con- 
stitute a believer.) nothi: cr more 1s necessary, on what Is 
called a baptismal occasion, than to apply this important 
principle to the business of education, or to dis play those 
scriptural passages which may cncourage and direct the 
parental mind in the performance of its duty to the rising 
generation. 

‘There cannot be a stronger inducement to persevere in 
ende ‘avol ing to d: iscipline the character in sound princi- 
ples or in virtuous habits, than the advice and observation 
of Solomon,—** ‘Train up a child in the way in which he should 
go, and when rt. is old he will not depart from it.” Whe- 
ther the same writer did not carry the system of severity 
and terror too lar, m ay he deserving of calm and serious con- 
sideration; but whatever chastisement or correction may 
sometimes be necessary or expedient, certainly the apostle 
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Paul haswisely advised :—*¢ Parents, provoke not your children 
to wrath, lest they be discouraged, but train them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.’’ Severity with passion 
undoubtedly has atendency cither to harden the minds of 
the sufferers, or to tempt them into the practice of deceit 
and falsehood. On this account parents, and all who are 
friends to the progressive improvement of mankind in 
every rising generation, should beware lest the indul- 
gence of anger should not only render themselves irritabie 
and of course unhappy, but the objects of their resent- 
ment liable to the like propensity, or inclined to guile for 
the sake of avoiding punishment. 

In the directions given by Moses to spread abroad the 
knowledge of the Jewish law and commandments, he seems 
to have been well-aware of the impression made by domes- 
tic and parental instruction. ‘ Thou shalt teach these things 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in the house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” In- 
structors should unquestionably use, as the words may im- 
ply, both diligence and repetition. Nothing more effectu- 
ally impresses good instruction upon the mind than familiar 
conversation. During their leisure hours at home, parents 
cannot be better employed than in teaching their children. 
It is a most delightful as well as useful office. Advantage 
may be taken both of exercise and amusement, to convey 
valuable ideas to the mind. In the evening, persons may 
be tranquil, contemplative and disposed either to receive in- 
struction or to engage in devotion. Since s!cep 1s the image 
of death, man ought to be as thankful for his restoration 
from one, as for his resurrection from the other. 

It is a pleasing subject for reflection, that, before per- 
sons go to the business and events of the day, they have 
made some provision for the salvation of the soul, for the 
improvement of the mind, and that their children or domes- 
tics have by their means made some progress in wisdom, 
iM virtue, or in religion. 

In the affection which Jesus Christ shewed for little 
children, and in the emblem, which they suggested to his 
mind of simplicity and innocence, he hath sufficiently en- 
couraged the endeavours of parents for the welfare of their 
ofsprng, and hath made them memorials of those virtues, 
which alone can fit either parents or childron for the bless- 
edness of the just. 

In fact there 1s never just cause to be discouraged. Under the 


Wise and yTacie 1s providence of God, al ) cood ettort is ever 
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lost. It mav be better to do a great and certain rood to 
a few, than a small and uncertain one tomany. Thoueh 
the objects of our endeavours be not numerous, we may 
still be useful in preparing labourers, who may gather an 
abundance of good fruit mto the store-houses of God. 

To compare great things with small, the cards are not 
of our own chusine. Whatever we have. we should play 
them well. Duty ts our’s; eventsare God's. Let thenour 
light so shine before others, particularly before the rising 
generation, that they seeing our good works may follow 
our example and glorify our Father in heaven. 


JOHN HOLLAND. 


FRENCH NATIONAL CATECHISM. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SID 
‘ le | J 


Youn Reviewer (Vol. ii. p. 94,) seems to laugh at © the zeal 
which the most religious king of France’ has displayed, in order- 
mga * Catechism to be drawn up for the use of the Ortho- 
dox” within his domimons, but vet seems at the same time 
to doubt whether sucha National Catechism is reconcile- 
able with the equality of the two religions, Catholic and Pro. 
testant?” Wih respect to the royal zeal which first sug- 
vested this labourof love, this close imitation of * Cyrus and 
surely nothing can be ovjected by the Ortho- 


Constantine,” 
dox. Buonaparte is now the supreme head of the Callican 
church. Of course therefore he may be expected to imitate 
the example of other supreme heads, or most Christian kines, 


nd direct his priests to manutacture suitable Creeds, €at 
hisms, Articles, and ‘Test-Laws, for the security of soci 


} 


rder and re! nmioIrou hout his extensive dominions. Shou! ) 
the Re i deny this common prerogative oft ro\ itv. or 
doubt its vast utilitv, he would be at variance with ** exist- 
ne circu ces’ in other neighbouring countries, and de- 
serve to be classed among Mr. Burke’s numerous host of 


acorrieibie Jacobins. The doubt too which he seems to 
entertuim concerning the dith« ultv ot reconciling a the equa- 
hiv of the two relyions,” is upon the same principles as 


easily removed; for everv state has a right to chuse its*own 


cfeeds and cater isi : h rwise what we uld become ot civil 
establishments in rehon n, or of those allances between 
hurch and state, wihout which Christianity, so called, would 
he te er of bemne lost? Besides, in the case before us, 
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the Reviewer bas obviated his own doubt, by shewing that 
this Catechism may, by the help of a few clerical salvos 
and mental reservations, be rendered passable to both  reli- 
ions. Although (says he, p.95,) * the Orthodox Christian 
will not find in this Catechism all the doctrines of grace— 
he will, find to his satisfaction some of the peculiar doctrines 


b 


stated with great precision.” And that this 1s a just asser- 
tion is pretty evident from the conduct of our own Ortho- 
dox saints. ‘The Eclectic Reviewers make no great outery. 
The Reviewers in the Evangelical Magazine pass over the 
doctrinal parts of the Catechism in silence. Now as these 
celebrated literati can follow the scent of heresy through its 
most artful windings and doublings, with all the sagacity, 
perseverance and certainty of a true bred blood-hound, their 
silence affords a solid proof that at least the theological part 
of this Catechism meets with their approbation. Tis true, 
some heretical wrongheads are apt to suspect that these Re- 
viewers, though ostensibly a different corps, are in reality the 
same, and united in the same firm; but supposing this to 
be the case, it does not overthrow my argument or proof, 
but only reduces it into rather a less compass. If this 
Catechism contains a few doubtful pots, or lays down 
certain credenda which the orthodox do not include or ad- 
mit among their glorious peculiarities ; so do other articles, 
confessions and harmonies in Protestant Churches; and such 
rubs must be got over, or quibbled away as the case requires, 
or the scruples of the subscriber render necdful. Manuals 
and Expositions for this purpose may be purchased dog cheap 
at the book stalls, by which the scrupulous or the doubi- 
ing may easily learn how to surmount every difficulty and 
to lull his conscience to sweet repose. The French Pro- 
testants must, therefore, avail themsclyes of these aids, like 
ther brethren in other countries. At present however, they 

no great need to employ their time in such studies, 
as they are not required to subscribe their assent and con- 
sent to the truth of this Catechism, but merely to teach 
their youth to repeat it; and we know that priests and nurses 
eo not always consider themselves as obliged to believe that 
all the stories they teach to children are true. 

[ hope your Reviewer is now convinced that king Buonaparte, 
Whilst he remains so, has the same right to make a religious 
creed for his subjects, as his royal brethren in other places 
have for their’s ; and also to punish Dissenters by star-chambers, 
*pirtual courts, inquisitions, or any other rational means 
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which other regular governments have employed, or yet do 

employ, for such just and necessary purposes. I trus t too. 
he is equally convinced how easily the French Protestants 
may get over any of their objections to this Catechism, by 
means of those various salutary anody nes and soporifics w ‘on h 
have pe formed such wonderful cures in other parts of the 
world. 

Your Reviewer next proceeds with his criticisms upon the 
political part of . the noes named Catechism ; “the main 
object of which, he tells us, is to enlist the consciences of 
the French on the side of the new Imperial family.” To 
~—s this point, he transeribes a lesson from it, vrounded 

nthe 5th (not 7th) commandme nt, inculcating “ the du- 
ties of Christians in reward to the princes w ho govern them, 
and particular ‘ly tor vards N Napoleon the ist.” Now this lesson 
makes a very curious discovery! It proves beyond a doubt, 
that Napoleon the Ist, “ the Legate, and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of “Paris,”’ are so eager to adopt the sentiments 
of rulers and priests in regular governments, that they have 
actu: ally cond *S( “end db to become guilty ot plagrarism. In- 
credible as it may appear, the substance of this lesson 
is purl oined from the writings of our own clergy, and more 
especially from their 30th of January Sermons, some of which 
were preached by Archbishops at nd Bishops before former 
parliaments,and have received their thanks and 7 imprimatur. The 
tollowing extracts from some of these celebrated Sermons, &c. 
&e. will ‘enable your readers to judge for themselves how close! 
the copy imi itates the original. 


**T am resolved, by the grace of God, to honour and obey 
the king whom God is pleased to sct over me. He that 
honours not the king that represents God, cannot be said te 
fear God who is represented by him. So that the wrath of 
God shall as certainly fall upon those that rise up against the 
king, as upon those that fight against God : and no wonder that the 
punishment shonld be the same when the fault is the same. 
Upon this ground it is that I believe the wickedness of a prince, 
cannot be a suilicient plea for the disobedience of his subjects; 
for it is not the holiness, but the au: hority of God that he re- 
presents, which the most wicked as well as the most holy per- 
son may be endowed with. Insomuch that did I live among the 
Turks, 1 should look upon it as my duty to obey the Grand 
Seignior in all his lawful edicts, as well as the most Christian 
and pious king in the world. For suppose a king be never $0 
wicked, and never so negligent in his duty of prot ecting me, it 
doth not follow that I must neglect mine of o! eying him.” 
Bp. Deveridze’s Private Thoughts, 
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“St. Paul, when in so many words he declares that whosoever 
resisteth the power, &C., and Rom. xiii. Ist, out of all doubt speaks 
there of the temporad power, and of eternal damnation to ensue 
upon resisting it; than which, what more gricvous punishment 
could have been inflicted had they immediately resisted God him. 
self? And recollect I entreat you the time when this was so 
positively pronounced by St. Paul. It must have been written 
under the reizn of Claudius or Nero: so that it is evident-all 
that resisted them were, without repentance, in a damnable state.”’—- 
Bp. Rochester's Sermon, May 29, 1692. 

“If a sovereign shall persecute his subjects for not doing his 
unjust commands, yet itis not lawful to resist by raising arms 
against him-—they that resist shsll receive to themselves damna- 
tion. But they ask, is there no limitation ? I answer, how shall 
we limit when God hath not limited, or distinguish where he 
hath not distinguished ?”—Abp. Bramhall. 

‘There is an universal, absolute command in holy scriptures, 
laid uponall Christians, to be subject to the supreme powers in 
all cases. Let every soul be subject to the higher powers: to which 
Christian precept there is no exception to be found for any per- 
son in any instance, from one end of the Christian Institution 
to the other.’—Bp. of Ely’s Ser. before the Lord Mayor, Jan, 
50, 1684. 

‘* No conjuncture of circumstances whatsoever, can make that 
expedient to be done at any time, that is of itself unlawful, 
For a man to blaspheme the holy name of God—to sacrifice te 
ilols—to give wrong sentence in judgment—to take up armé 
offensive or defensive against a lawful sovereign :—none of these 
may be done by any men; not for the avoiding of scandal; not at 
the instance of any friend ; nor for the maintenance of lives and 
liberties ; nor for the defence of religion ; nor for the preservation 
ofachurch or state; no, nor yet if that could be imagined possible, 
for the salvation of asoul; no, not for the redemption of the 
whole world !!’’—Bp. Sanderson’s Works. 

If it is objected that sentiments like these were peculiar 
to the times in which the writers of them flourished, and 
that our modern clergy have in a great measure abandoned 
them, let the objector consult a collection ef Resolutions, 
xe. &e., passed by various bodies of the clergy at the time 
when the Dissenters made their last application for the re- 
peal of the Test Act, and perhaps it may be found that the 
holy mantle of former worthies is yet in being, and still 
retains some of its peculiar virtues. Your’s, 


Devby, March 10. A CONSISTENT PROTESTANT. 
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MR. BELSHAM'S STRICTURES UPON MR. B. CARPENTER’S 
DEFENCE OF ARIANISM IN HIS LECTURES. 


LETTER V. 
To the Edttor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 

In my worthy friend’s Lecture upon Metaphivsics, he in- 
troduces a note ‘p. 54,) in defence. of the existence ot a 
Devil which is too curious to be passed over without notice, 
“It is,” savshe, ** one of the discoverics of the present age, 
that there is no such being as the Devil: and to be! 
in his existence is esicemed a mark of superstition. ‘This be- 
lief is called an evanescent prejudice, which is now a dis- 


lieve » 


s* e ' Q:. = 
credit toa man of understanding.’ I confess, Sir, that to this 


opimon | feel myselh pretty sirongly inclined 3 and that in 
ny judgement it is much to the credit both of the dis- 
cernment and of the information of the present age, that 
there is a growing tendency to discard the absurd Mani- 
chean hypothesis of anevil spirit, and to revert to what 
appears to have been the original doctrine both of reason 
is m the universe but one govern- 


and revelation—that there 
ing will—that there is oue Beg whose sole prerogative it 
is, ** to form light and to create darkness, to make peace 
and to create evil*®. 

My fricnd, however, thinks differently. The opinion which 
he espouses is, he says, ** very ancient. In the most re- 
mot and purest ages of antiquity of which we have any 
account, it was betieved that there is one cs pee God, the 
Author of all good: that aiferior to him is another being, 
the womediate author of evil; and also a divine person 
called the conductor or mi diator, whose office it is to rec- 
tily the evil produced by the latter.” As my friend here 
** adopts very strong and positive language,”’ and as it ought 
not to be Sul posed that he ts one of those who are ** most 
bold when they are most blind,” it is to be presumed, 
that he bas ood reason for his confidence. It would there- 
fure have been Kind in bin to have informed his less learned 
reader, where this ancicnt and authentic decument is to be 
found, which makes the devil, in a manner, tle second per- 
son of une irinity, and represents this notion as the un- 
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form belief of the remotest, and the purest ages For my 
own part | have access to no records earlier than the wri itings 

of Moses and the Je WIs sh pr yphe ‘tS, vu id historians, and in 
these | can find no traces of the doctrine which my wor- 

thy friend has exhibited. From » Genesis to Malachi I see 
no account of any such malignant omni ipresent being as the 
devi Is cominonly Imagined to be, and much less of a third 

« dive person,” whose office it 1s to rectify the evil pro- 
duced by the second. All good and all evil is in the Jewish 
scriptures, uniformly ascribe “d to the One God, who is the 
great and primary Agent in all events. It 1s Jehovah, and 
not the devil, that “ hardens the heart of Pharaoh*.” And 
if there 1s “evil in the city,” it 1S “the Lord,” and not 
an evil spirit, «* who hath done itt.” The erray devil never 
occurs in the Old ‘Testament, in the sense in which it is 
now used. And Satan, as my friend well haves properly 
signifies only an adversary, and is applied even to God him- 
self, when he appears adverse to the desires and designs of 
his creatures. Comp. 2, Sam. xxiv. 1. with 1 Chron. 
xxi. 1. The first chapter of Job is plainly an_ allegorical 
description of the calamities which are supposed to have be- 
fallen that excellent man. Credulity herself would not re- 
ceive it in a literal sense. 

In the New ‘Testament the word devil is sometimes used 
to personify the principle of evil, and sometimes the idola- 
trous and pe rsecuting power, and the want of attention to 
this figurative mode of expression has misled many readers 
who were ignorant of hebrew and oriental phrascology, and 
has indueed them to believe the real existence of an evil 
spirit. 

What my friend advances concerning demoniacal posses- 
sious is still more extraordinary than his doctrine concern- 
ing the devil. He is not only in lined to admit that cases 
of real possession existed in the time of our Saviour, but 
that similar cases occur even now. He quotes with apparent 
approbation the supposed opinion of the ki ite respectableDr. A sh- 
worth, “that all insan ity proceeds from demoniacal posses- 
sion,” and he concludes his note with observing, th: at “the 
subject is certainly attended with difficulties, and a person 
may believe or disbelieve without any impeachment of his 
understanding.” 


* Exod. vii. 3. 4 Amos, iii. 6. 
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There is indeed no absurdity which men of the best un- 
derstanding may not be induced to believe by the force of 
prejudice and carly association, especially if they do not alloy 
themselves to enquire and examine. Athanasianism oad 
transubstantiation have been de tended by men of the greatest 

tbilities and strfetest integrity ; notwithstanding Ww hich, there 
are few persons who have “paid 1 much attention to the subicet 
of late, who will not pronounce those doctrines to be absurd: 
tics and contradictions. My worthy friend, who | suppose se 
must have read Mr. Farmes’s incomparable treatise to which 
he alludes, should know, that possessing demons were 
never supposed to be fallen angels, but human ghosts, 
And can he really believe that human ghosts are permit- 
ted to enter into the bodies of living men and to torment 
them? Can he for a moment suppose that a man can- 
not fall into an epileptic fit, without being struck down by 
a ghost ? or that a lunatic cannot utter blas pheimics in 
his. raving paroxysms, without being instigated by a ghost 
He may perhaps plead that he believes such persons to be 
possessed by devils, and not by ghosts. But he well knows 
that this is neither the language nor the doctrine of the New 
Testament, which invariably distinguishes between devils, and 
demons, or chosts; and which never speaks of a man as 
possessed by devils, but uniformly by ghosts. And if 
my friend chuses to travel out of the record, and to vin- 
dicate his opimons by an appeal to the authority of the 
platonizing | fathers, [ will not deny his right, nor impeach 
his understanding ; but I wall beg ‘leave to decline follow- 
ing him into his “pathless l. byrinth, and to tell him that i! 
he admits of their autho rity In matters of faith, T do not. 
Phe New Testament teaches no such extravagant doctrine, 
as that human bodies mav_ be possessed and tormented by 
falien ang Is: and the account which it reveals of the state 
of the dead, plains proves, that, thoveh it uses popular 
language m describing natural diseases, it gives no counte- 
nance to the absurd philosophy upon which that languag: 
was formed. 

The fourth Lecture, which treats “ of the respect and re- 
verence which are due to the Author of our Religion, and 
the books which contain it,” is introduced with a conces- 
sion, Whied, trom the pen of a christian minister is not 2 


little remarkeble. ‘* If weread,” says my friend, * the his- 
au Of the Wiscst nations and the vreatest empires, sucu 
is Persia, Greece, aud Rome, we find that they enforced 
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on the young, respect towards the aged; on children, re- 
verence for their parents; and on all men profound vene- 
ration for the Gons, andthe imstitutions of religion. The 
beneficial effects of this respect to the wisdom and experi- 
ence of age, of this deference to parental authority, and this 
devout homage to the POWERS OF HEAVEN, were long secn 
and felt.’”’ 

I never read a more extraordinary paragraph than this— 
The beneficial effects of a profound vencration of the Gops !— 
of devout homage to the POWERS oF HEAVEN !—TIs this the 
language of a minister of the gospel ? and of a worshipper of the 
ong true and living God? who hath solemnly pronounced 
“Thou shalt have no other gods beside Me!” Or is it 
the cant of some pensioned priest, some hireling advocate 
ef acorrupt establishment, heathen or christian, no matter 
which, but which must at any rate be supported, because 
it is established.—** ‘The beneficial effects’? of a profound 
veneration for the gods * of Greece and Rome!” Yes verily, 
these effects ** were long seen and felt’ while they existed ; 
and are not wholly forgotten at this distance of time. Who 
were more distinguished for their piety to the gods than 
the heroes of the Iliad? and how exemplary their charac- 
ter! How beneficial the devotion of the’ inhabitants of 
Cyprus to their celebrated goddess? ‘The piety of Athens 
is blazoned in the blood of the wisest of her philosophers, 
We all know the zeal of the Ephesians for their great 
Diana, and the blessed effect which it produced. How edifying 
was the piety of ancient Rome, in driving a nail into the 
capitol to expiate the anger of the Gods, in seasons of great 
public calamity! And how just the punishment of that 
impious commander, who when the holy chickens refused 
their food, ordered them to be thrown into the sea, that 
they might drink if they would not cat ; in consequence of 
which he lost the victory and his life. ‘This extraordinary 
ebullition of charity in my esteemed friend, to the obso- 
lete idolatries of Greece and Rome, reminds me of the tra- 
veller who pulled off his hatto the statue of Jupiter, hoping 
that if his godship ever came into fashion again, he would 
be pleased to remember that Ae had shewn him respect when 
nobody clse did. 

The worthy author having, it should seem, exhausted his 
stock of charity upon Calvinists, Papists, and [dolaters, bas 
but little left for the unfortuuate Unitarians, against whom} 

brings a very serious charge in the page which follows 
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his eculogium upon the idolatries of Greece and Rome. * No 
inconsiderable pains,” says he, p. 79. ** have been taken to 
lessen the author of our religion, not only by his avowed 
enemies, but by his professed frends. I do - here refer 
to his personal dignity but to his moral excellencies, and 
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to his qualifications as a teacher sent from God.” ‘To 
: . + oan hal? 
this unjust and groundless accusation [ give a peremp- 
« : j 


tory and unqualified denial, and defy my frend to substan. 


tiate this <r Na us cha irge by the shadow of a proof. Nel- 
the r Dr. Pri r the pera 1 | tic larly allude d to, nor any 
who think wth wong CVCr Gid Te » 4s] the leas { degre: x 
to “Jessen the author of our religion,” or to a lepreciate his 


character and claims. Of such a conduct ticy would have 
abhorred the thought, as much as their scvere accuser him- 
self, or any of his most orthodey friends. None can think 
nore highly, or express themselves more earnestly than they 
do, of the excellence of the character of their exalted Master, 
or of the validity of bis divine credentials. What they have 
taken pains, and they trust not unsuccessfully, to lessen, is, 
the vain and superstitious fancies of ticir mistaken breihren, 
who under pretence of honouring Christ, ascribe to him 
attributes to which he lays no clan, and some ol which 
infringe upon the prerogatives of God himself. In these 
labours they glory, and are resolved to persevere ; and how- 
ever their character may be traduced, and their exertions 
calumniated, they are under no apprehension of being dis- 
owned by him. in whose service they are enlisted, and 
whose cause they advoc ate. As a man he was subject to 
the frailties and infirmities of human nature, and his exalted 
character was formed by a gradual! process of moral disci- 
line. Weare expressly ta ught, ** that he learned obedicnee 
[ the things which he suffered.” Heb. v, 8. And as the greatest 
ot the prop hets of the _— High, a spirit was given to 
him without measure, and he was inspired to the utmost 
extent which his commission required, If any maintain that 
his inspiration extended turth rthan this, it would be more 
becomi! gy in them to prod Ice proof of the fact, than to 
pass harsh censures upon thuse whe are not able iO discover 
the evidence of it, 

In a note, (p.80,) my friend relates, that in his presence 
Dr. Price once retorted upon D>. Priest ley, with a look and 
manner which he should neve forget ; that there were no 
Unitarians in the earliest age of the church, such as there 
are in the present age. But ] can assure my friend that 
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whatever Dr. Price might say, or however he might look, 
he was in this instance most egregiously mistaken. W hat 
indeed does the passage which has just been cited from the 
epistle to the Hebrews imply, but that our Lord gradually 
learned obedience, and that his character was not originally 
so perfect as itatterwards became. Aud what has Dr. Priestley 
said more ? 

My friend adds, « I knew a gentleman of great candour 
and good sense, who said he did not pretend t to judge: how 
far Dr. Priestley was right or wrong in his speculative opinions, 
but he thought his writings had produced a very unhappy 
effect in lessening people’s revereuce for the sacred scripture.” 
But if this senstb/e and santa gentleman was as ignorant 
of Dr. Priestley’s sentiments as he professes to be, ‘and : 
no doubt he was, his good sense and his condous would 
have been more apparent, if he had given no opinion upon 
a subject which be did not u nderstand. They who are best 
acquainted with Dr. Priestley’s writings, know that though 
the tendency of them may be to abate an undiscerning and 
sunerstitious veneration for what is cadled scripture, yet that 
no person in modern times set a higher value upon the 
genuine writings ef the prophets, < apostles, and evangelists ; 
that no one ever studied them with greater attention ; that 
no modern critic has thrown greater light upon the doctrine : 
of the divine oracles, and that no person ever exerted more 
strenuous or successful efforts to imfuse into his readers, 
whether young or old, a rational love to the scriptures and 
a desire to become acquainted with their invaluable contents. 

The Author proceeds further to accuse Dr. Priestley of 
‘an injudicious defence of the dissenters by which he in- 
jured their cause, and of a violent attack upon the established 
church by which he strengthened that establishment.” As 
the charge is general and “unproved, it is needless to enter 
into"a particular refutation of it. But most assuredly every 
one is not of the same mind with my worthy friend, with 
res spect to the eflect of Dr. Priestley’s writings. They who 
mace Dr. Horsley a bishop for defending the doctrine of the 
church against the attacks of Dr. Priestley, did not think 
the established church strengthened by those attacks, And 
the numbers who are of opinion that the errors of the 
established religion, and the indispensible duty of well in- 
tormed christians to secede from a corrupt establishment, have 
oe more clear! V and more forcibly evinced in the works 
i Dr. Priestley tan in those of any preceding writer, will 
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never allow that his defence of dissenters is injudicious, or 
that he has injured their cause by it: even admittme, what 
cannot be proved, and what, if proved, would be but as a 
feather in the balance, that the offence taken at the free- 
dom of Dr. Priestley’s language, might operate as one reason 


amongst others v ith the legislature, Lo reject the applicatic a 
of the dissenters tor the 1 | al of the t& ‘t-laws., 

After having thus laboured to represent Dr. Priestley as 
having made by his writings as many unbelievers as con- 
verts; as having taken no inconsiderable pains to Jessen not 
only the personal dignity of Christ, but bis moral excellence 
and his qu lifications as a teacher sent from God: as one 
whose writings have produced a very unhappy effect in lessen- 
mg per ple’s reverence for the sacred s riptures 5 as having 
myured the cause of the dissenters by his injudicious cde- 
fence of it, and strenethencd the church establishment by 
his violent attack upon it; my worthy friend thinks fit to 
conclude his account, with what consistency he best knows. 
by beariny testhmony to Dr. Priestley * as one of the orcatest 
ond best of men: because, good man! “ he was very in- 
offensive in hts manners mn private life, and his character 
unimpeachable.’ [also think with my friend that Dr. Priest- 
ley was one of the greatest and best of men: but for a 
reason somewhat different. With an acuteness of discern- 
ment, an energy of character, and a comprehension of mind 
peculiarly his own, mspired with an ardent love of truth, 
and animated by a commanding sense of duty, Dr. Priestlev 
devoted his extraordinary powers through the course of 
a long life, with the most active and disinterested zeal, 
to the mvestigation of philosophical, moral and christian 
truth: to the latter of which, all his other pursuits were 
made subservient. And having succeeded beyond all his 
contenrporarics in the object of his researches ; from = an 
earnest desire to instruct and benefit his fellow «creatures, 
he published to the world the result of his enquiries, with 
2 sumpheity of manner, with an invincible courage, and 
with a force of argument, which has never been exceeded, 
and the cilect of which in exciting the attention of man- 
kind to the most important truths surpassed all expectation. 
He has thus, by the blessing of divine providence, kindled 
a light which will never be extinguished, and has achieved 
a triumph which shall transmit with renown, the name of 
the enlightened advocate, and undaunted confessor of pure 
christianity to generations vet unborn. Sana posteritas sciet. 
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But my good friend has not yet done with the Unita- 
rans. He ‘alleges against them another, and a most CX- 
traordinary charge. “© The followers of Mahomet,’ says he, 
(p. $t,) “I believe, entertain a higher respect and vencra- 
von for their supposed prophet, than some of the disciples 
of Jesus do for their Lord ond Master.’’—They deal 
it might have been added, that the papists entertain a higher 
veneration for the blessed Vi rein, Whom they call the Mother 
of God, and for St. Anne, the grandmother of God, and even 
tor holy Dominick, the sainted founder of the tribunal of 
the Inquisition, hon Unitarians do tor Jesus Christ. For 
they worship these poor, sinful, deceased mortals ; but Uni- 
tarians do not worship Christ — And what then 3 Shall it 
be said that Papists and Mahometans are more to be com- 
mended than Unitarian christians ¢ 

But the worthy author does not stop here. After the 
notable accusations already mentioned, as though he had proved 
that Unitarians themselves, thought more highly of Mahomet 
than they do of Christ; he Taunches out into a compa- 
rison of the characters of the true and of the false prophet. 
* Butoh!” says he, ** how different were their characters, &c.’ 
My friend knows that the Unitarians have no more 
respect for Mahomet than he has. Nor do I believe that 
he intended to insinuate that they have. But his language 
is such as would naturally leave that lnpression upon the 
mind of the unreflecting reader. And the connexion of 
the observation is scarcely discernible upon any other sup- 
position. It is, howevér, no doubt imputable, not to evil 
design, but to that confusion of ideas, which, | am_ sorry 
to observe, too generally pervades my friend’s treatise: in 
which the prit ncipal, if not the only thing, clearly and unequi- 
vocally expressed, is a determined hostility to the Unita- 
rian doctrine, that is, in my estimation, to the plain and 
express doctrine of the christian scriptures. 

[ am, Sir, &c. 

Hackney, June 5, 1807. T. BELSHAMN. 


YORK ACADEMY. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SiR, 


Ir gives me the most sincere pleasure to see the at- 
tention of the Dissenting public excited through the medium 
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of your valuable Magazine, to the interests of the York 
Academy ; for I am persuaded that nothing can be more 
imports int to the promotion of religion. and viriwe than 
the support of an establishment so faithtuily and ably con- 
ducted, and which has for its leading object wn insiruction 
of our youth in those ration al principles of genuine christi- 
anitv. which can alone form a barrier, in is ‘enlightened 
philosophic age, against the inroads of scepticism and 
mifidelity. As an old man, Mr. Editor, may IL be allowed 
the pr ilege of descanting a little more at large upon this 
subject ? 

The christian world, divided and subdivided as it has 
long been, into innumerable sects and parties, may yet, like 
the medical, be separated into two grand divisions—=the 
emperics, and the re gular pra ‘titioners. Under the torme Te 
I class all those, from whatever high antiquity they may 
date their origin, who attach the hope of salvation to the 
peculiar pee or system of opimions which they them- 
sclves may happen to hold; and this, whether connected 
or unconnected with a old life; and I think, Mr. Editor, 
you will agree with me, that the term is not inappropri- 
ate. These, as might be expected, are much more nu- 
merous, and attract to their standard a far greater crowd 
of adherents than their opponents; a phenomenon, for 
which a great variety of causes might be assigned, but I 
shall content myself with merely mentioning the -follow- 
ing. 

The emperic teachers not only save their disciples the 
painful labour of thinking for themselves, but being with- 
out exception, professors of the knowall philosophy as Op- 
posed to that of the Seareners, affect a high tone of au- 
thority, assuming, that their system alone is eficient to 
conduct the way-faring ; pilgrim to the promised land. ‘Thus 
you will observe the “de aders of that immense multitude 
‘whom no man can number,” arranged beneath the dome 
of a majestic cathedral, (the boast and admiration of suc- 
cessive ages,) administering their. nostrums enveloped in the 
mystery ol ¢ mradictory articles, absurd confessions and 
dark mctaphysical creeds, the which if a man do not firmly 
beheve, he shall without doubt perish everlastingly.’’ You 
will see also that other dailveiner asing party dispensing 
a Shibboleth ef their own with no less confidence : equally 
Incapa! le of being understood, but necessary nevertheless 
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to be fir uly believed, and which rests the proof of 
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efficyency on the extraordinary physical effects produced by 
it on the animal frame of the sincere convert. 

The regular practitioner on the contrary, reposes no con- 
fidence in charms and incantations, but proceeds steadily in 
the sober track of careful experiment; he trusts nothing 
to hypothesis, but patiently examines the scriptures of truth, 
and having faithfully endeavoured to ascertam their real 
meaning, presumes not to make any promises which they 
do not certainly authorize. Now, Mr. Editor, we, who call 
ourselves rational dissenters, are, if I mistake not, of this 
latter number, and if throughout the kingdom there is but 
one academy, (for I dare not venture at present to call it 
a college) where our youth can be educated on these prin- 
ciples, is it nothing to us whether it shall be firmly and | 
effectually supported > The Emperics have their schools, 
their academies, and their colleges in all parts of the world :— 
Among them there is no want of zeal to spread and per- 
waaed their fanciful opinions, and are ours less important 
ecause they admit of demonstration ? 

Mr. Editor, when the Scriptures shew me a man alive 
from the dead, when they point out by his example the 
road which I must pursue to attain the like wae iy I 
comprehend their meaning—my heart is stimulated to far- 
ther attainments in holiness—my spirit is-comforted—I rest 
upon “the Rock of ages,” —and look forward with hum- 
ble triumph, to teed honour, and immortality! What is 
it to me that old age approaches? That I am eget 
quickly towards that goal which humanity cannot pass! 
That my sun, sinking low in its horizon, throws daily across 
my path the lengthened shadows of many a de parted vear 
gone by into eternity ? What is all this to me? Christ 
my exempl: ir was dead and is alive again, and lives for ever- 
more! And shall [ be indifferent whether those who are 
to succeed me, when they too arrive on the confines of the 
grave, shall enjoy a like privilege ? 

But our sons, Mr. Editor, subject early to far different in- 
fluences and associations, will never become sincere believers 
in empiricism ; there is then but this alternative, either we 
Must provide Seminaries for them where they may be faith- 
lully instructed in the simple principles of genuine christi- 
anity, or we abandon them at once without fear or restraint 
to “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eve and the pride 
of life,” to that world of seducing temptations, where, aban- 
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doned by hope, the victims of scepucism and infidelity are 
daily shipwrecked. 

Wishing success to your very tseful and Important pub- 
lication, I am, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 


A. BEREAN, 





OBSERVATIONS ON ONE OP FOSTER’ s ESSAYS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Reporrvory. 


SiR, 

Ir seems a little out of date to send R. > upona 
book which has now been published some But, 
the fact is, that the following observations vu; last 
of Mr: Foster’s Essays, were written upon reading y 
soon after the appearance of the book. Since that ey 


‘ 


have tain by unnoticed in my desk, till aee:den: 


ine with them the other day, it occurred to me that they 
might possibly be of some little use if sent. to your valu- 
able Repository : you will of course exercise your own judg- 
ment about the insertion of them. Before I make those 
tew observations which tt is my intention to offer, | must 
premise that in my opinion, the whole work bears evident 
marks of talent, and that much credit is due to the Author 
tor the independence of his spirit, and the openness and 
eandour of lis disposition. The Essay to which | am now 
to refer, bears this remarkable tittle—“ On the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion.” On reading this 

icy my first object was to discover what is meant by 
“ Men of Taste; aad I find that Mr. F. means persons 
whose *§ fe clings accord with a literary or philosophical stand- 
ard.” In other words ‘* Men of Taste” means literary and 
philosophical men, aad consequently men of judgment, who 
are most capable of discerning the truth or falsehood ot 
any proposition. Of such men, a remarkable fact then 
rs here stated, that they do entertain an aversion to what 
is called Evangelical Religion*.- Now, Sir, is not this 2 
strong argument against it? Must it not*be granted that 
if omen of literature, philosophy and judgment, object to 
christianity im a particular form, this is, primd facie, evi- 


*,? 
st 


= ' thy rs 7 , 
dence that that form cannot be the right one? 

* Ir as scarcely worth while to di pute about the right which thcy have to the 
term !vangelical, who now generally assume it, althouch | certainly think that 
they hove che Jost claim to tc who take all their peculiar doctrines not from the 


n the Epistles. Their religion would therefore with mucb 
x pepricty o¢ called Epistolary or Epistolical relizion. 
eo] 
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The next circumstance TI shall notice is this, that Mr. 
F. very liberally supposes the minds of those, for whose 
enmity to his system he attempts to give an account, are 
ina perverted state; whilst at the same time, «the tenden- 

of the Essav is to include all, whose sentiments are not 
Evangelical or Epistolical. ‘The title says, ** Men of Taste,’ 
og the Essav says, men of perverted minds; that is such 

s have no taste or judement. are here lies the sophism. 
Now Sir, I contend that this is not fair play. To usea 
common phrase, it ts lashing another over my back, so that 
I am to feel every stroke which is avowedly intended for him. 

Whatever Mr. F. may think, as I do not think that the 
mind of every one who does not believe Evangelical (EF pistoli- 
cal) Christianity is perverted, but am inclined to give 
credit to some of them at least, fora litthe common sense 
and common honesty, I proceed to observe, that pure chrisu- 
anity does not * meet with a dis sposition’ in such men to 
shrink from any of its peculiarities.’” It is not pure christi- 
anity to which they object, but that heterogeneous mixture, 
that spurious breed, half-monster, half-nfan, from which 
pure christianity differs as much as the sun from a candle. 
The repugNance of men of taste or judgment is not to 
what is * purely divine,” but to what 1s purely human, 
and so plainly human, that it were as easy to make the 
poles of the earth meet, as to make these two repulsive 
powers cordially embrace each other. It is true that the man 
of taste feels all that disgust against the system’ ’ which 
Mr. F. describes, and the reason is because it is a disgust- 
ing object. He truly feels as if he ‘ observed an angel 
divested of his radiance and confined in a human form,” 
to which, Mr. I. might have added, horns and a cloven 
foot have been also given. 

Amongst other reasons assigned by Mr. F. for the re- 
jection of Evangelical Christianity by Men of Taste, Is 
* the peculiarity of language in which it 1s expressed.” 
Willingly do we admit the “truth of this, and allow that 
Mr. F. cannot do a greater service to christianity than by 
abolishing these barbarous terms. But I apprehend that he 
is not aware of the extent to which he may be led, after 
he has performed the Herculean labour of ‘cleansing this 
Augean stable: the road being cleared, the path at once 
lies” open to pure, to rational christianity. In fact, I con- 
ceive Mr. F. will find, that E vangelical Christianity consists 
in this verv ¢€ peculiarity of terms 3” and that this shell 
being broken, the kernel will be found but small. By 
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peeuliay terms, I mean unscriptural, inexplicable terms ; 
such as Trinity, Trinity in Unity, Triune Deity, Three Persons 
in One God, Immaculate Conception, Virgin Mother, Divine 
Humanity, Atoning blood of Deity, with a numerous retinue 
of et cateras. Such is the language in which Evangelical 
Chrisuanity is expressed, and on which it is built: js it 
then to be wondered at if the svstem itself cannot be “ ap- 
prehended with prompt facility?” 

Another cause of its being rejected by Men of Taste, 
says Mr. F., is the ** bad writing” of its advocates. This 
is something like arguing in a circle. ‘The writing ts bad, 
because the writers are bad, and the writers are bad be- 
cause they are not men of learning, men of judgment or 
taste | 

The objection against the heathen writers, I consider to 
be in a great measure trifling, because all children are or 
ought to be well ac quai nted with the history of Jesus Christ, 
and instructed in the leading principles of christ lanity, halla 
they can read Homer or Vireil. Butif there be any force 
at allin the objection, it is bv no means peculiar to Evangelical 
Christianity, but applies equally to every other system. 

But lest [ should occupy too great a portion of your 
paves with these desultory remarks, [ shall add but one ob- 
servation more, which is, that the Essav in question, seems 

be founded upon the opinion that all men ought to be 
for ever inculcating upon others the peculiar doctrines of 
their own creed. Mr. F. seems to have forgotten that men 
have other business to perform. many active and social 
duties to discharge. The apostles it is true went about from 
lace to place, constantly preaching gy christianity to all. But 
ve it remembered, ¢is was their business. And it is no 
more in the power of every man to act in this manner, 
and no more their duty to do so, than it is in the power 
ef Mr. Foster to make all men converts to his peculiar 
system, or the duty of all men (ray Aoyisuwy xarnyopucvicy, 1 
Xai atokoymucywy) to make a profession of Calvimistic or 
Evangelical Chrsuanity. 

: 1 aim Sir, with great respect, 

Nottingham, Yours, &c. 
March 20, 1807. bo i 
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Our Lord’s Agony in the Garden. Two Discourses. By 
the late Rev. IW. Turner, of Wakefield. 


Discourse }. 





MATTHEW xxvi. 39 


And he went a little further, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 
“O my Father! if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not 
asi will, but as thou wilt.” 


Tuis passage of our Lord’s History, relative to his agony 
in the garden of Gethsemane, is very affecting and sur- 
prising; at the same time, it seems somewhat difficult to 
apprehend the nature and design of his sufferings in this 
terrible scene, and what the import of this petition he 
offered up to his Father in these words. 

The blessed Jesus perfectly well knew from the beginning, 
not only all that he was to do and to teach, but also all 
that he was to suffer; and that his public sufferings and 
death were necessary to ascertain his subsequent resurree- 
tion, and were therefore appointed for him, by the counsels and 
good-pleasure of his heavenly Father, as an essential and 
fundamental part of that scheme of redemption, which God 
had purposed to effectuate for mankind ; the execution whereot 
was committed to himself; he had willingly undertaken it, 
and was now engaged in accomplishing it. 

His private thoughts had often dwelt on the contem- 
plation of those sufferings and that death which certainly 
awaited him: he had often foretold them to his disciples, 
and conversed with them very particularly on the subject. He 
had even foretold them what kind of death he should 
suffer, and what circumstances of indignity and abuse should 
attend it. He had declared to them what consequences 
of glory to God, of exaltation and power to himself, and 
of happiness to mankind, through the spread of true religion 
and righteousness in the world, and in the effectual and 
everlasting salvation of all who truly believe in him, should 
accrue from these his approaching sufferings and death, 

Whenever he had spoken on this subject, it was with an 
*ppearance of the utmost composure and of the most steadily 
“termined purpose, willingly to submit to whatever he was 
to undergo. 

Moreover, he once declared himself perfectly well satis- 
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fied, that this his willing and determined purpose to submit to 
the approaching + sufferings and death, in obedience to the 
commandment of God, and to execute the desiens of the 
divine benevolence for the salvation of nmiankind, was highly 
acceptable and pleasi sing to his Father, and rendered him- 
self the object of his ‘most special favour. Therefore (saith 
he) doth mv Father ney me, because I lay down my life. 
(John x. 17, 18.) With such a — ‘d state of mind 
and steady resolution oe our Lord always looked forward 
to his appr vachine Jeathh. while yet aia distance 

But, having been a partaker of the human nature and 
being ‘found in fashion as a man, no doubt, he shared 
all the natural weaknesses and blameless infirmities of our 
mortal frame. Now we know by experience, that the pain- 
ful ideas of an expected evil will cften make much deep: 
er and more powerful impressions upon us, when we  ap- 
prehend it approaching near at nd almost ims satanaty scizing 
us, than while we contemplate it at a considerable distance. 
Whilst in this situation, persons of well cultivated minds 
and posse ssed of a habit of reflection and self-govern ment, 
can look forward to c pected unavoidable sufferings (although 
with a real and very sensible concern) yet with a certain 
composed tranquillity and steadfas tness, resolved to endure the m 
with submission and propriety. But when the expected 
sufferings advance into immediate presence, and are oa the 
pornt of commencing, distress invades the heart much mor 
powerfully, and every preparation of wisdom and fortitu 
is found scarce sufficient to support it against its own terrors. 
Such 1s our natural constitution: such our unavoidable and 
therefore blameless a from the apprehensions of near 
app roaching sutlerings 

We know also, by experience, that when the mind is 
deeply impressed with paintul apprehensions, it produces very 
considerable and prejudicial effects on the nervous system, and 
through it on the whole animal frame; and reciprocally, 
when the nervous system and animal frame are much dis- 
ordered, very great and | injurious effects are occasioned thereby 
to the ‘mind, which is reduc ed into a very dark, distressing, 
and uncomfortable state. 

It is very true, that, as the constitutions and_habitudes 
of different persons vary exceedingly, so the degree of the 
mental and bodily sensibilities in EBerent persons is very 
various ; and the proportion also of the reciprocal influences 
of the body upon the soul, and of the soul upon the body. 
But take mankind in general, and, Lam_ persuaded, that they 
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who have attended to, and are acquainted with the human 
constitution, will readily allow, that this reciprocal influence 
is very evident and considerable, and produces very impor- 
tant effects to most persons, according as the accidents and 
events of life are diversified with regard to them. 

It is observable in relation to the blessed Jesus, that the 
Apostle Paul in the 10th chap. of the Epistle to the He. 
brews, v. 6, quotes a prophecy of the Psalmist concerning him 
in these words :—** But a body hast thou prepared me;"’ 
or, as the marginal reading is—** hast fitted me ;’’ which seems 
to lead one to conclude, that the body which was prepared 
for him, was such a one as was best fitted to the office he 
was to support : and suited to the quality of those duties he was 
to perform in the world. These were, by no means, of the 
athletic and heroic kinc; a robust, hardy frame and unfeel- 
ing habitudes of body thercfore were not necessary, or ex- 
pedient for him: but rather, after having taught men the 
gentler duties of méckness, humility, patience and submis- 
sion to the will of God under sufferings, he was to set bee 
fore them an example of these viriues in his own person. 
He was to bear our sufferings and share in our sorrows. 
He was to be tempted, or tried, in all points, like as we 
are, that he might be touched with a feeling of our infir- 
mities ; and in that he himself suffered bemg tempted, he might 
be better enabled and disposed to succour them that are 
tempted. Or, as the Aposile clsewhere expresseth it; ‘* For 
as much, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he himself likewise took part of the same, and of all the 
infirmities to which they are subjected in the flesh.’’ Now, 
for these purposes a more delicate constitution and great 
sensibility of the nervous system seem more adapted: and 
probably this might be the case with our Lord. But be 
this as it will. 

From the preceding observations, I suppose, it will ap- 
pear very natural and accountable, that notwithstanding our 
Lord had formerly spoken concerning his sufferings and 
death with perfect ‘composure and steadiness, and though 
he continved still, firm sand unmoved, in the resolu- 
tion of his mind and spirit to endure them, yet, when they 
drew near, he was more deeply and painfully impressed with 
the expectation of them, and that these impressions might 
occasion certain disturbed emotions of his spirits, and these 
emotions produce violent agitations of his whole frame, be- 
yond what he had ever experienced before. 
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But let us attend to the several! particulars which the evan- 
eclists relate concerning the whole of this transaction, and 
some incidents preceding it. 

About+three days before this agony in the garden, Jesus, 
having been informed of a request made by certain Greeks 
to one of his disciples to be introduced to him, he was 
thereby reminded of the great accession which should be 
made to his church by the admission of the gentiles mto 
it; and conseque ‘ntly of his own death, by which provision 
should be made for their admission, and that a San days 
only would intervene before that event. On this occasion 
he found himself so affected by the prospect, that he openly 
declared, (John xu. 27.) * Now is my soul mene £1 d: 
and what shall | say ‘—/(shall T say) Father save me from 
this hour ?’’ So | think (with a very judicious critic.) 
the passage ought to be pointed, continuiny the question 


to the end of this clause: he adds, but for this cause 
came [| unto this hour.’ As it he had said, ** In the near 
view T have of sufftrines and = death. shall I indulee this 


} } P = ; 
strong reluctance, uoplanted in animal nature, against them, 


so far as to petition my Father to excuse me from the obhi- 
eation, and release me from the necessity of enduring them ? 
No. For it was for this purpose, that I might suffer death, 
and thereby a mean be provided for the reconciliation of 
the Gentiles and their admission into the Church of God, 
that I was sent into the world, and have been conducted 
by the divine power and providence thus near the impor- 
tant season and event. Wherefore, the matter of mv_ re- 
quest to him on this —s shall be this rather; Father 
glorify thy name. a re knowledge of thy pertections, 
the honour ot thy ct aracter, the purposes ot thy benevo- 
lence and wisdom, aad the extent of thy moral government 
over mankind be effectually promoted by every ‘event thou 
hast appointed unto me.’ Observe, I pray you, the ste: adli- 
ness and temper with which our Lord spoke on this oc- 
easion cncerming his approaching sufferi ings and death, even 
when he owned, that his soul was troubled with the pros- 
pe t. 

Let us now proceed to attend our Lord through the seve- 
ral circumstances which we have recorded of h: agony in 
the garden. That evening he had celebrated hie last pass- 
over; durmnge which he said to his disciples, that he had 
earnestly desired to eat that passover vw th them before he 
suffered. Afterwards he had instituted another re ligious fes- 
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tival in perpetual memorial of his own sufferings and death, 
and of that new covenant, or dispensation of God to man- 
kind, which is confirmed by the shedding of his blood. He 
then went out of the house and city, where these thines 
had been done, unto Mount Olivet. Probably, it was by 
thts time late in the evening. There he told his disciples, 

«all ve shall be offended because of me this night 3” for 
that the prophecy was going to be fulfilled immedi: utely, 
which saith, ** I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of 
the flock shall be scattered abroad.’’ At the same time he 
informed them, that he should rise again from the dead, 
and promised, that when he was risen, he would go before 
them into Gallilee. Observe again, with what temper he 
still spoke of his death, thoueh now in verv near view. 

After some other discourses with his disciples he left the 
mountain, aud came down to a place in the valley called 
Gethsemane, where was a garden, to which he and _ his 
disciples were wont to résort. 

When we consider our Lord in this situation, well-know- 
ing, that the serics of his sufferings, which were to end 
only in death on a cross, was to begin within the space of 
an hour, or at most two; and that he was going to the 
place where the first scene ‘would open, through the treachery 
of Judas; itis natural to conclude, that his mind now laboured 
with most weighty and afiecting thoughts ; and perhaps, the 
darkness and solemn silence of the night might contribute 
somewhat to urge the painful impression deeper on his spirits 5 
neither doth it seem at all strange, that the labours of his 
mind, united with the innocent reluctances of nature against 
sufferings and death, should be too much for his bodily frame, 
which, ‘probably, was very delicate and susceptible of im- 
pressions, to bear them undisturbed ; or that great agitations 
were occasioned by them through the whole nervous system : 
and that these, in turn, greatly increased the distressed state 
of his mind. This seems to me to have been pretty much 
the case with him, and the natural cause of what followed. 
No doubt, the whole was under the direction of the infinitely 
powerful and wise hand of his heavenly Father, yet operat- 
ing, as usually on other occasions, by the stated train of 
natural causes and effects. Jesus regarded itas a cup which 


his Father had put into his hand. 
(To be continued m our next.) 
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“ STILL PLEAS'D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO SLAME.” 
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Ant. 1.—Saul: a Poem tn 2 paris; by Wilham Sotheby, Esq. 


4to. 


Whatever disputes may evxist 
about the hero of the Dliad, or 
the hero of the Paradise Lost, 
every body must be convinced 
that the ** Saul” of Mr. Sotheby 
might with much greater pro. 
prety have been called ** David,” 
who is indixputably the principal 
Ssure in six, aud the most io- 
teresting in eight of the buvks of 
wich this PUD 4 ISESTS, 

Without a street attachment 
to the laws which critical writers, 
ancient or modera, have esta. 
Diished for epic sone, we think 
Vir. S. has chosen a very diffi. 
cult subject, and we are sorry 
io add, that in his management 
of it, we have experienced con. 
ulerable disappointment. We 
vad imagined that with proper 
shill, @ poem, upon the charac. 
ter and matury ef Saul, might 
have been coustructed, full of 
melancholy interest: ia which 
Saul would have been conspi- 
enous, aot wholly corrupted by 
is elevation, and entitled to more 
than cOmpassion in his fall. 

With two exceptions, the brief 
history of Saul which is furnished 
by the sacred historian is abridged 
rather than expanded by the poet's 
fancy, and moukled by lis know- 
ledge of Gie human ucart, so as to 


eviubut & man in whom unusual 


prosperity has wrought its worst 
moral effect, aman subjected to 
the most complicated distress which 
may be imagined to attend the fall 
of one who, with his virtue, lost 
not the remembrance that he was 
once virtuous and happy. 

By the author’s rigid adherence 
to the phraseology of the scrip. 
tures, from which he seldom de- 
parts except by some awkward 
inversion to suit his measure, we 
are constantly liable to apprehend 
that we are attending a mere 
copyist, and not accompanying 
a spirited and successful imita- 
tor. 

Saul is first introduced as 
** smitten of God,”’ ** rebellious,” 
‘urged by lust of spoil,” a 
character entitled to our interest 
only from his sufferings. fe after. 
wards comes before us afraid of 
engaging, and envious at the 
courage of the shepherd boy for 
offering to engage in battle, with 
Goliah of the Philistines. ‘This 
cuvy is exasperated to maduess 
when the daughters of Jerusa- 
lem sing ** Saul has slain hie 
thousands, and David his ten thou- 
sands: and the monarch of Is- 
rae] forms his purpose of destroy- 
ing the youth. After some suc- 
cessless attempts to accomplish 
this base and crucl purpose we 









































nearly lose sight of Saul till to- Like senshine from the radiance 


wards the close of the poem, when 
he relents on account of David 
sparing his life, visits the witch 
of Endor, sees Samuel, and at 
length after fighting with the 
fury of despair, kills himself. 
The two exceptions which we 
have noticed to the general de. 
fect in this poem are the deserzp- 
tion of Saul troubled by an evil 


spirit, and his vised to the witch of 


Fndor. ‘These shew indeed that 
the poet has not taken a sub- 
ject— 

——Quid ferre recusent 
humert, 
but that his defects must be at- 
tributed to the want of that ** /a- 
bor improbus,” without which no 
talents will enable their possessor 
to obtain the wreath destined to 
adorn the brow of the successful 
votary of the epic muse. In a 
happy moment of inspiration the 
poet gives this fine description of 
the spirit, by which Saul was 
distressed : — 





And oft gay scenes of blissful days 
gone by, 

O’er Saul came troublous. Then, 
distinctly seen, , 

A form accordant with each visi- 
on, rose 

Before him. Now the spectre 
shape put on 

Bright imag’ry of one in bloom 


of years 

Just opening intomanhood. On 
his brow 

Dwelt peace, dwelt innocence, 
dwelt gentle joy. 


Gay hope and youthful ardeur 
brightly beam’d, 
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of his eve 

Looking delight on all, That 
form was Saul; 

Saul beautiful, Saul guiltless, 
Saul belov'd, 

Unsceptre’d yet, net wearing other 
pomp 

Than youth's celestial graces. 
Such its shape. 

Ist Book. 

The second book is chielly 
occupied with a description of 
the armies, and with addresses 
made by Abner to each of the 
tribes distinctly ; and these ad. 
(lresses we are constrained to ac. 
knowledge appeared to us in- 
tolerably heavy. 

We have heard of some persons 
invited to be guests ata feast, who 
pleaded naturally enough such ex- 
cuses as these,—‘* One said I 
have bought a yoke of oxen, and 
I must needs go and prove them, 
] pray thee have me excused: 
and another said, &c. ;’’ the para. 
ble is well known. But there is 
peculiar originality and we fear 
very little conformity to truth or 
nature in these excuses adopted 
in the heat of battle, to justify 
the soldier in quitting his post, 
Let the reader judge. 

Some made plea 

Of roofs new rais’d, not dedi- 
cated: Some 

Of vineyards newly set, whercof 
their hands 

Ilad gathered no increase ; others 
alleg’d 

Vows incomplete, the bonds of 
love betroth’d. 

And these, shameless, 
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Fach one his way, and spread 
throughout the host 
Distrust, and fou! disorder, and 
dismay. 
Page 50. 


With regard to the versification, 
we meet with such expressions, 
such cadences, and such pauses, 
as the following, which will strike 
every reader, and which we have 
selected with no dificulty— 


—Shall on his people bring 
Peace down. Vage 60. 


From the clear brook 
On way 
He chose five polish’d sfones, 
Page 71. 


And this account of a conquered 
city — 


——They try to heaven, 
Its dwellers, smitten with Saul’s 
merciless sword, 
Woman, and man, and suckling, 
yea the Ox, 
The ass, the sheep, all smitien of 
the sword, 
By the fell Edomite, a word of 
Saul : 
Slatu ail. Page 181. 


Again — 


——-‘* Who offend 

Saul, thonch the nation hails 
them, lov'd of God 

Saul slays: the cougregation leok. 


Hath stirr'd thee up, éhou, God, 
my blood accept ! 

Butif the sons of men, light on 
thy head 

The vengeance : thou whose rage 
has driv’n me forth 

From out the Lord's inheritance, 
and said.’’ &c. 

Page 179 


The following is the descrip. 
tion of Saul vowing at the altar 
the destruction of David— 


He spake 

And o’er the altar bow'd. None 
heard his prayer. 

Iiis pale lip quivered with th’ un. 
quiet mind 

-\nd suddenly, it scem’d, strange 
darkness fell 

Around him. Loud his groan 
was heard of all, 

Ile starts: and from the sacred 
feast, untouch’d, 
Speeds: and in merciless ven. 
geance, fiend possess’d, 
Broods o’er th’ unutterable fell 
resolve, 

Vow’'d at the altar: vow accurst 
of blood, 

Vengeance against the chosen one 
of God. Page 8§. 


We add, as the catastrophe of 
the poem, the death of Saul. 


Saul rushes ’mid the battle, slaugh- 
ter round, 

Terror and fell destruction. Is- 
rae! flies. 


ing on. Page 106, Thy mountains, curst Gilboa! 


** Jf evil and transgression in my 
hand 


stream with blood. 


Around their king and sire, his 


valiant sous 


So may thy servant perish! If Fight, fall, and perish. Lo! the 


the Lord 


monarch, lone, 











Piere’d with sore wounds, the ja- 
velin in his fesh, 

Looks round, and as the battle 
rolls away, 

Firm fixing on Gilboa’s brow his 
sword 


Self slain expires. Page 186. 


But the principal and generally 
the best paris of the poem relate 
to David, who is introduced so 
as to pre-possess the mind of the 
reader with the belief that David 
has seized the poet’s heart and is to 
be the hero of the piece. ‘The 
difficulties in which he isinvolved, 
are related in such a manner as to 
lead us to expect the honour which 
attends him at the close of the 
poem. ‘The interview of Samu. 
el with David when he annointed 
him as kingeelect is well de- 
scribed, and were it not that 
we have the archetype of the 
** prophetic vision,’’ constantly 
in our mind, it would appear 
far from uninteresting. 

Candid reader! Impute not 
the rigid adherence of Mr. S. to 
the language of scripture, to his 
veneration for the sacred books, 
whose ** dots and tittles” he would 
not venture to misplace: for 
when it pleases his fancy, he 
can fearlessly alter the circum- 
stances, and in the face of a 
simple narrative, in which David, 
by feinging madness is made to 
escape from Gath; Mr. S. can 
give the following high-wrought 
and not unpoetical account of 
his deliverance. 1f you can for- 
get the truth, you may be pleased 
with the fiction. 


Around 
The God, writhed shrieking in- 
fants, dvom’d to feed 
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The sacrificial fire. Alone in 
front 

Stood David. Whom before, with 
hymns and shouts 

Selected ministers, in mystic 
dance, ‘ 

Mov'd circling, like the planets 
in their course, 

Some, giddily in mazes, as they 
whirl'd, 

Deep gash’d with frequent stab 
their flesh, and drank 

The dark blood as it spouted 
from the womb, 

Some in their grasp, large bulk 
of writhing snakes 

Held, front to front, and fear. 
less of their fang, 

Ceas’d not devouring, piece 
meal. Moloch, thus, 

O’cr limbs of mangled victims, 
self devote. 

Past ihrongh the porch. At once 
one shout burst up 

Of adoration. Silence deep en- 
sued, 

The son of Jesse, then, with 
other mien 

Than one of reason reft, and 
prophet voice 

Terrific cry’d aloud, ** Jehovah, 
hear ! 

Thou living God, sole Lord of 
Heaven and earth, 

Hear and avenge!” In thunder 
God reply’d, 
The mountain bow’d, the rent 
rocks burst, the cave, 
Beneath the staggering throng 
reel'd to and fro: 

The sacrificial fires were dark- 
en’d all: 

The idol, dash’d in pieces, on 
the flint 

Fell, thundering. Madness siez’d 
the ministering priests, 

Ard as the cave with yell of 
Demons rang, 
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Frenzy and death, throughout, the 
Llebrew past 

lone and unhurt, from Gath’'s 
devoted walls. 


Upon the whole. we have no 
doubt but that the poem with 
considerable alteration and amend- 
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ment, would become an interes#. 
ing and pleasing poem upon * Da. 
vid;’’ but it must be reemade 
and receive great additions of 
thought and facts before it can 
become a poem that does justice 
tu the subject of ** Saul.” 
PLR. 


of the Evidence and Practice! 


Importance of the Christian Revelation, ina Series of Dis- 
courses addressed to young Persons, by Thomas Belsham, 
Minister of the Unitarian Chapel in Essex Street. John- 


son, 1807. pp. 204. Svo. 


(Continued from page 274.) 


* Inlayving open the hidden trea- 
sures of divine wisdom contain- 
ed in the holy scriptures, much,” 
says Bp. Lowth, ** hath been 
done; and much still remains to 
be done® :"—an observation par- 
ticularly applicable, we conceive, 
to the writings of the Old ‘Testa. 
ment. ‘* The evidence of the 
Christian revelationfrom the testi. 
mony of the Jewish scriptures,’ 
which forms the subject of Mr. 
Belsham’s fourth discourse, (Luke 
xxiv. 27.) will probably be found 
clearer and stronger in propor- 
tion as those scriptures are ac- 
curately understood. 

‘It cannot reasonably be 
doubted,” remarks our author, 
(p. 110,).* that the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah were cor- 
rectly applied by onr great in. 
structor’.—-We are fully of the 
same opinion: yet, from vari- 
ous causes, the argument from 
Jewish prophecy is still involved 
in considerable obscurity, 





* Visitation Sermon at Durham, 
1758) PP 23, 24, 2nd Fd, 


? 


Mr. B. prefaces his statement 
of this evidence with admirable 
ingenuousness and candour :-— 

**T have no doubt,” he declares, (pp. 
1tr. 112.) “ that there are (some) per- 
sons to whom the evidence of the 
divine authority of the Christian re- 
ligion from the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, is in the highe t de- 
gree satisfactory and convincing. With 
regard to myself, | mut confess that 
it does not convey to my own mind 
that clear, and, I can almost say, un- 
hesitating assurance which I derive from 
an attention to the philosophic, the 
historic, or the internal evidence. Not 
that I think the prophetic evidence is 
essentially defective But I find it dif- 
ficult to satisfy myself that I fully com- 
prehend the true meaning and intent 
of the prophetic language. Upon the 
whole, Sapaver, I regard the evidence 
from the Old Testament as very consi- 
derable, and as calculated to make a 
strong and serigus impression upon 2 
candid, serious and intelligent mind; 
and, in connection with the evidence 
already produced, it decisively establishes 
the truth and divine authority of the 
Christian religion. I now, therefore, 
proceed to exhibit that view of it 
which to my own apprehension is mest 
satisfactory, and least liable to objec- 
tion and cavil; and, in order to this, 
it mist be proved, First, that the He- 
brew nation was favoured with a reve+ 
lation from God,—and Secondly, that 














the sacred books of the Jews contain 
a series of prophecies, which received 
their proper accomplishment in the 
person and ch.racter of Jesus of Na- 
zareth.” 

In Mr. B.’s judgment ‘* the 
truth and divine authority of the 
Christian religion, may be, and 
has been proved, independently 
of the truth of the Jewish revelati- 
on.”(p.113.)Ourreaders, we trust, 
will examine this assertion for 
themselves. But least any of them 
be offended by the apparent no- 
velty of the preacher's doctrine, 
we recommend them to peruse the 
very sensible remarks of Dr. 
Paley on the connexion of Christi- 
anity with the Jewish history*. 

‘*—- | scruple not to allow,” adds 
Mr. B. “ that a man may be a Sincere 
Christian, a rational and firm believer 
in the divine mission of Christ, and 
a humble, virtuous expectant of immor- 
tality by him, who may at the same 
time he itate to admit the divine leza- 
tion of the Hebrew law-giver.” 


Such persons we have known, 
and, if credit may be given toa 
man’s own declarationt, and to 
the testimony of his most inti- 
mate friends concerning him, such, 
undoubtedly, was the late learned 
and ingenious Dr. Geddes. 

It is an important question, 
whether the institute of Moses 
be, in any part of it, binding 
upon the Christian ? The re- 
ply of the author before us is 
decidedly in the negative: but 
we should have been happy if 
the nature and limits of his dis. 





ee &¢. Vol. ii. pp. 292—298, 8th 
HIon. 

t See the Latin verses, “ ad amicum 
mel amantistivum ¥ D,” at the end of 
Critical Remarks, Ke. 
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courses had permitted him to 
state the teasons of this opinion. 
Our Lord certainly speaks of 
himself as come uot to destroy 
but to fulfil the law; and _ his 
appeals to it are solemn and re. 
peated. We believe the true 
interpretation of his language to 
be that the object of his mis. 
sion was to verify some of the 
Jewish prophecies, and to give 
full effect to those precepts of 
the Mosaic dispensation which 
are purely moral. In what man. 
ner he has accomplished the lat- 
ter of these purpuses, we per- 
ceive in his sermon upon the 
mount, Consequently, though 
the disciple of Christ has nothing 
to do with the law of the He. 
brew legislator, as such, he is 
under an obligation to obey those 
of its injunctions which his mas- 
ter has sanctioned and improv- 
ed, and incorporated with chris- 
tian morals. 

‘This writer, however, does 
not look upon the man who, 
professing the doctrine of Jesus, 
suspends his faith in the Jewish 
revelation as a well-informed bes 
liver, (p- 115.) He may be a sin- 
cere and, in a practical view, an 
eminent christian: yet his judge 
ment may in this instance be defec- 
tive. We heartily approveof this 
discrimination. 

In order to make way for 
the proof that the Hebrew na- 
tion was actually favoured with 
a fevelation from Heaven, Mr. 
B. sets aside the popular notiou 
of the plenary inspiration of all 
the books of the Old ‘Testament, 
and of every thing contained in 
them. Of this supposition he 
Says, 
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““ Nothing was cver more replete 
with absurdity, or ever gave a fairer 
bandic, (a keener edge.) or a more ir- 
resiftible force to the objections and 
to the sarcasms of infidelity.” 

‘Lhis sentiment we shall not 
at present canvass. The figur- 
ative language under which it 
is partly conveyed is surely in- 
correct. 

Mr. 8B. wavesthe question, whe- 
ther the pentateuch was written 
altogether, or partially, by Mo- 
ses, or whether, as some learned 
men have contented, it was the 
compilation of a later writer, 
and he properly considers it as 
not at all essential to the proof 
of his proposition to suppose 
or to maintain that the penta- 
tench is perfectly correct and au- 
thentic as a narrative, (116, 117.) 
"These, nevertheless, are very in- 
teresting points of inquiry ; and 
our theological students: would 
perhaps, be materially assisted in 
the investigation of them by-—— 
what is now a grand desidera- 
tum—an English translation of 
Kichhorn’s Introduction to the 
Old ‘Testament. 

Our author assumes that the 
Jewish scriptures are at present, 
with littl or no variation, the 
same as they were at the close 
of the Babylonian captivity, 400 
vears before Christ; the grounds 
of which assumption he concisely 
represents,(117—119.) He fur. 
ther takes for granted that the 
main facts of the Jewish history 
are true, (1190—121.) . 

From the just and sublime no- 
tions entertained by the Jews, 
of the character and attributes of 
the Supreme Being, and espe. 
cially from their confirmed belief 
inthe unity of God, he deduces 


the conclusion that they were fs- 
vonred witha divine revelation ; 
(121—1z8,) and he here observes 
(127,) that the most enlightened 
sages of heathen [and Jewish} 
antiquity were strangers to some 
familiar reasouinges derived from 
present appearances in behalf of 
the leading doctrines of tatural 
religion. by the SUAES of Je ish 
antiquity we conceive him to mean 
the anti-deluvian patriarchs: but 
there is some ambiguity, if not 
inaccuracy, in his expression. 
Mr. B. infers the substantial 
truth of the history, both of mira- 
cles and of ordinary eveuts, con- 
tained in the Jewish scriptures, 
from the fairness and iinparti 
ality of the historians, (12S-—131.) 
‘Lhe characters which they describe 
are varions: some were exemplary 
— others, wicked; and if we ad- 
mit, upon the faith of the Jew. 
ish historians, that David wasa 
murderer, and that Solomon was 
an idolater and a voluptuary, we 
are directed by the preacher to ad. 
mit likewise, upon the credit of 
the same impartial writers, that 
Moses was a divinely authorized 
legislator, and that Isaiah was an 
inspired prophet, (130) We think, 
however, that this consideration is 
not stated with Mr. B.'s accus- 
tomed closeness and precision. 
It is beyond doubt a presump- 
tion of the authenticity of the Jew- 
ish history contained in the serip- 
tures, that the vices of favou- 
rite aud illustrious characters are 
there recorded: but though the 
credibility of the writers may be 
sufficient to establish the guilt 
of David and of Solomon in par- 
ticular transactions, yet itis not 
equally, or in the same manner, 
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tuficient to prove the divine le- 
gation of Moses and the inspi 
ration of Isaiah. ‘These points 
we admit, not, strictly speak. 
ing, upon the credit of the authors 
in question, but upon a con- 
viction, which results from our 
own inguiries, that the [Hebrew le- 
gislator performed works and de- 
livered doctrines that bespeak a 
divine interposition, and that the 
predictions of the Evangelical pro. 
phet have been veritied in strik- 
ing and appropriate events, 

These and other prophecies in 
the Jewish  scriptures—-prophe- 
cies relating tothe Jews themselves, 
aud those which apply to the sur. 
rounding nations, are briefly stat- 
el by Mr. B. (131—-140.) 

Some remarks follow on the 
testimony which is borne to the 


(To be conclude 
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Hankey, Esq. 

d.viue mission of Christ. by the 
prophets of the Jewish disponsa. 
tion, (140—159.) Upon these. 
ference made to themby our Lord 
in luke xxiv. 13, it is well ob. 
served that, as Monmaus was at 
the distance of only seven miles 
and a half from Jerusalem, and as 
Jesus and his two disciples could 
hardly be supposed to occupy 
more than two or three hours 
in walking to it, the predictions 
relating tohimself, all whichheex. 
plained in that shortspace of time, 
are notso numerous as many per- 
sous believe, (143. note’ 28.) 

‘The prophecies cited and short! 
illustrated by Mr. B. are Deut. 
xviii. 17 —19. Isa. hii. (at the con- 
clusion.) and lit. and) Daniel. ix, 
24. which is interpreted in the 
words of Dr. Blayney, 
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May 6, after afew hours i Iness, aged 
36, JOHN PETER HANKEY, kt q. 
Alderman of London, Colonel of Volun- 
teers, and a considerable Merchant. ‘lhe 
circum tances of this gentleman's death, 
Were peculiarly affe-ting. He had de- 
clared himself one of the Candidates for 
he representation of the City inthe new 
p lament, and had been indefatigable in 
Mis Cativass, ‘The great me cantile inte- 
rests were in his favour, and besides his 
personal qua ifications. he was assisted in 
the public opinion by the cir ‘umstance of 
being the preat vrandson of Sir John Bar- 
nard,a representative of the city for nearly 
4° year , who, by parliamentary talents, 
Was so much di tinguished from those 
Who have succeeded him, as to be both 
feared aud respected by the able minis- 
ter of his time, Sir R. Walpole. On the 
eve of the day of election, Mr. H. was 
sised with anal irming 1 disposition, at- 


"GL. Li. ° 





tributed to some mismanagement durin 

the excessive fatigue of his canvass, onl 

while Mr. Lushington late M. P. for the 

city, was ably describin: to the Common 

Hall his friend’s qualifications for a Ree 

presentative, he was at that moment dee 

clared by his phy-icians tobe dying, and 

in two or three hours he expired, leaving 

a widow and four children, 

‘* ‘This isthe state of man, to-day he puts 
for h 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow 
b ossomes, 

And bears his b ushirg honours thick 
upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing 
fro-t; 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, 
fulbeure y 

His greatHess is a ripening,—nips his 
root.” 


A similar event occurred, during the 
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Right Rew, Fobn Douglas, 


political life of Mr. Burke, which he has 
thus finely improved in his speech to the 
Electors of Bristol on declining the Poll: 
** Gentlemen, the melancholy event of 
yesterday reads to us an awful lesson 
aga'nst being toomuch troubled about any 
of the objects of ordinary ami ition. ‘i he 
worthy gentleman who has been snatch- 
ed from us at the moment of the elec- 
tion, and inthe middie of the contest, 
whilst his desires were as warm, and his 
hopes as cager as ours, has feelingly told 
us what shadows we are, and what sha- 
dows we pursuc.” (Works, 8vo. il. 
433.) 

May 18, at Wind or, aged 86, the 
Right Rev. ;OI'N DOUGLAS, D.D 
F.R.S. and A.s. Bishe p of Salisbury 
and Chancellor of the Order of the Gar- 
ter. 

Dr. D. was born in 1721, at Pitten- 
ween, a sca-} 
Fife, wh re his father was a merchant 
lis Grandfather, while the Church of 
Scotland was episcopal, had held the liv- 
ing of East Lothian, in which he um- 
mediately succeeded Bishop Burnet of 
whom the grand-on became the remote 
successor in the Sce of Salisbury. Af- 
ter receiving his grammatical education 
at Dunbar, Dr. D. at the age of fifteen 
became a Commoner of St Mary Hall, 
Oxford, and 2 years alierwards removed 
to Bahol College. In 1742,** toacquire 
@ facility of speaking French,” he passed 
some time im France and blanders. On 
his return, having bee appointed Chap- 
lain to a Regiment of Guards, he re- 
visited the continent in 1745, where he 
was present at the battle of Fontenoy, 
* on which occasion he was « mployed in 
ca rying orders from Gene ral Camphe llro 
the English who guaided the villaye 
in which he. and the other generals were 
stationed.”” We presume that the spiri- 
tual and pacific bin tious of our divine 
were now unavoidably suspended as the 
maxim *“* stent leges inte Crimea, 8 pecu- 
harly appluable to the laws of the .0s- 
pel. 
Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Lord 
Bath, the perseverins, and at len th 
successful opponen: of Sir R. Walpole, 
wasan early patron of Dr. D. whom he 
appointed to accompany his son on his 
travels. “Of this tour there exists 2 
Manuscript account in the Bishop's Land 
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ort town m the county of 
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writing. It relates principal!y if not er- 
clusively, to the governments and politi 
cal relations of the several countries 
through which he passed.” Returning 
to Erg and in 1749, he ucquired two 
ecc esia tical benefices on the pre-enta- 
tion of Lord Bath. The “ Progra) hical 
Memoirs ' of the Bishop, atcribured to 
his son.) of which we have a ready 
availed ourselves, give the following ac 
count of the manner in which he nov 
executed an ofhice undertaken on the 
Candidate declaring himse.f ‘* inwardly 
nioved by the Holy Ghost,” according 
to he form of ordination. *“ He only 
resided occasionally on his livin. s, and 
at the desire of Lord Bath, took a houx 
inastreet contiguousto Bath house, where 
he pas-ed the winter-n.onths. In the 
summer he generally accompanied Lerd 
Juath in his excur.ions to ‘Tunbridge, 
Che'terham, Shrewsbury and Bath, and 
in his visits to the Duke of Cleveland, 
Jord Lyttleton, Sir H. Bidingneld, 
&c."” We know not how far Dr. D. when 
he became a Bi hop might exact OF Gis- 
pense with the residence of his Cleryy, 
but we are persucced that lis ¢ lcbrated 
pre‘ecessor, the author of “ A Discourse 
of the Pastoral Care,” would have been 
ill-satisfied with such a performance, uot 
to say neglect. of clerical duty, where, so 
far as respects their proper pastor, 
“The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.” We are also of opimon, 
that this merely occasional resilene: by 
which the shepherd so seldom appearcd 
except perhaps it * the shearer’s feast,’ 
as Miton long ago complained. w uld 
do more to promote Methodism than 
cou dpe sibly be counteracted by Dr. D.s 
opposition from the press however acuté 
and able. We refer to his * Apology 
for the Clergy’’ against the Method: ty 
&e. followed by an ironical pamphlet 
onthe same subject, entitled “ The LDe- 
struction of the French, foretold by Eze- 
chia,” both published in 1755. 
liowever unprepaed Dr. D. mig! 
have been, at least at this period, to ¢t- 
emplify “the character of a goc d par- 
son,” who, aceording to the pect, 
“ durst not trust another with his care, 
he had not neglected his studious put 
suits amidst the allurements of fashion- 
able life. Already he had entered on & 
carecr of literature, uot unconuce 
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an important branch of theology, in 
which he has attained deserved and 
lasting reputation. In 1750, he pub- 
ished in a letter to Lord Bath, ™ Milton 
vindicated fiom the charge of plagiarism 
brought against him by Mr. Lauder,” 
followed in 1756 by a Po tcript. Lan- 
der, who had been a Schoolmaster in 
Scotland, commenced in 1747 in th 
Gentleman’s Magazine, an attack on the 
origina ty of Paradise Lost, cha'ging 
Milton with plagiarism fom modern 
Latin poets, especially from the “Adamus 
Pxul ,” a juvenile work of Grotius. This 
charge he repeated in his “ E-sayon Mii- 
ton’s Imitation of the Moderns” 1750. Dr 
Johnson, whose invcteracy to the politi ’s 
ofa Republican, made him ready enough 
to disparage Milton* under any charac- 
ter, contributed a preface and a post- 
script. Dr. D. from his investigation of 
the subject, was able completely to de- 
tect the fraudulent attempt of I auder, 
who, to accomplish his base design, 
had interpolated the “ Adamus Exul” 
with several verses copied from a neg- 
lected Latin translation of Paradise Lost. 
Johnson, though he re:ained his malevo- 
nee to Milton, withdrew his support 
from Lauder, whom he obliged pub- 
licly to. confess the fraud, and whe sink- 
inz into contempt, re:ired to Barbadoes, 
where he died in indigence and obscu- 
rity. 

In 1754, Dr. D. published in 4 vol, 
$¥0. a work occasioned by |iume’s “ Ks- 
say on Miracles,” and of which the de- 
syn is wellexplained in the following 
copious title; “lhe Crite:ion; or, Mi- 
rac.cs examined, with a view to expose 
the pretensions of Pagans and Papi t 5 
to ‘ompare the murdculou: powers rc. 
corded in the New Testament, with 
those said to sub ist in latter times, and 
to shew the great and material difference 
between them in point of evidence; from 
whence it will appear, that the former 
must. be true, and the latter may be 
false.” In this work, as Dr. Leland ob- 
‘erves, (D. W. 3d ed. iii, 336,) will be 
found “a full proof of the wonderful 
force of the imagination, and the mighty 
influence that strong impressions made 
upon the mind, and vehement pa sions 
used there, may have in producing 
“arp ising chances on the body, and par- 
teularly in removing diseases ; of which 
2 x 
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the author hath produced several well- 
attested in tances, which yet cannot 
rcasona! ly be pretended to be properly 
miraculous.” ‘To these instances the 
History of Animal Magnetism would 
have since supplied several curious ad- 
ditions. Dr. D. appears generally to 
lave agreed with Middleton as to the 
duration of miraculous powers in the 
Churchthoughhe animadverts with some 
severity upon the language used by that 
writer in discus ing his subject, and 
which has brought into question his be- 
lief in Revelation. ‘The “ Criterion’ 
was re-published in 1806 by the author, 
with scarcely any alterations or addi- 
tions. “He had many years ago, 
collected material. for a new and enlarged 
edition, but they had been mislaid or 
destroyed by mistake with other manu- 
scripts.” 
ly 1756, Dr. D. again employed his 
en to detect imposture jn the case of 
Archibald Bower, a Scotch Jesuit, who 
had been an officer of the inqui.ition in 
Ita!y. On his arrival in England, he 
publicly abjured the Romish religion. 
When his ** History of the Popes” ap- 
peared in 1750, it was so wel recetv d, 
that the two first volumes soon came to 
a third edition; but Dr. D. by three 
pamphlets written in 1756, 7 and 8, the 
last entitled ** The Complete and final 
dete tion of Bower,”’ proved to the 
satisfaction of the public—that the pre- 
tended convert from popery had in 1744, 
been re-admitted among the Je-uits 
though he afterwards broke with them 
ayain, and that hts work, protessedly 
written from original papers, was little 
more than a transiation from the he- 
clesiasti al History of ‘Tillemont, a re- 
spectable French writer, who diced in 
1698. 
After employing his pen during the 
intermediate years upow a vartety of 
pamphiets, chiefly politi ‘al, he was ¢n- 
gaged to draw up the introductien to 
Cook’s iast voyage, in which he very 
ably marked the progress of maritime 
Discovery and especia ly the beneficial 
effets likely to result from the discove- 
ries of that justly lamented navigator, 
‘This appears to have ocen the author's 
la tpublication excepta Sermon preached 
before the Lords in 1789, on that chread- 
bare theme, King Charles's Martyrdam. 
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Dr. D. was not one of those scholars 
who have had so much rea on to com- 
plain that they devored themselves to 
* uncndowed Philosophy” nor can he be 
clas ed amon: the divines who were kit 
to“ starve upon a dog-car'd Penteteu hi.’ 
After enjoying everal inferior prefcr- 
ment .in 1787, he wa. advanced to the 
ih pric of Carsli le on th 
Dr. Law. In 17*8,he becume Dean o! 
Windsor, and in a7gt wa translated to 
tre sce of Sal bury to wht h the office 
of Chorcellor of the Order cf the Gar- 
ter has by custom been con tantly an- 


neacd. He had been early conne ted 


death of 


with the literary characters of his time, 
among whem Goid mith ha mentioned 
him in his humorous * Retaliation.” 
Dr. D."s acquainta: ce was not onfined 
to hisown ecclesstical Communion aé 
he shared considerable intin acy with thé 
docto s, Price and Kippi. His att .ch- 
ment to jiterature i described as -o pre- 
dominant, that “he wa. never seer by 
any of his family, when not in come 
pany with stranger , without having a 
book or a pen in hishand. Fle retained 
his f-culries to the last. and died im the 
arms of his son, without a struggle or 
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RELICIOUS. 

UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA, 
A Letter received the 23.40f April from 
the worthy Mr Vanderkemp, dated 
aeth Feb. 1807, en bles us to add some 
pertic lar cov. erning the state of Uni- 
tefianism i that country, to the mforma- 
tion which we con municated in our Re- 
po itory for last Dec mber, p 668. 

Previ.u ly te the Unitarian Christians 
at Oldenbarneveld having organized 
themselves into a Church, Mr. Vande:- 
kemp gave them lectures from time to 
tithe atbadoh ou ys were read to them 
the sermons and publications of Clarke, 


Lindsey, Priest cy, P1 and ‘Toulmi 
Nr Sherman,thet Mini ter,i a young 
manef great «ecpectabilty, un ommon 
talents, and len t blis priv. 
cipal want yet, as bo } na learnes gua- 
] ion. 4 Hut supped a the former 
‘ he libs ol Nr \ kenp, | 
} S$tO hHAanc Sonn { t } oliete 
eocy in the r Mr. Vi f ips 
a t ve th t cxul of pio 
te g pe y, by baptsm, the relgean 
‘ Vig. One s perio " 
‘ t oc mh was tetls On thre 
TON , he proach t another set 


t tcnt, 

tent.) five re pe. able per ons, men and 
Wothen, Mace 4 profess: w of heir be- 
bh ft w One Ged and Jesus the Chrit 
and were bap tsed* An clderly Mayis- 


trate made at the same tink pre 


his belief in the gospel; but declared he 
considered baptism as circum.cribed to 
the Apostelic age, which was no obsta- 
c'e to hi acceptance He then madea 
pathetic harangue tothe assembl, to pros 
fess Jesus and not to follow his example 
in delaying it so long. In the next week 
Mr. Sherman, preaching at Old. rbar- 
neveld, four more of the most ri spects 
able cha acters joined the Church -* You 
sce,”’ says Nr. Vanderkemp, “ our la- 
bour is not in vain, and notwithstanding 
the stupid bi otry and intolerant 1¢ 
of many of the American Cler e 
kin dom of our Lord and its unadu 
race doctrines all prevail more and mere. 
Mr Mappa, a gentlenian of fortune and 
nfiuence, leads the van of ‘ational re i- 
gious worsh p. ‘The first Deacon has 
deserted the cause and endeavoured to 
injure it, but in vain. A worthy Cal- 
vinistic Clergyman atiacked rhe artc.es 
ef the Church creed, which Mr. Van- 
derk mp defended <o successfully that 
the Clergyman candidly ytelded the 
argument tohim. Another exposed ihem 
wih bitter violence. whom, a) of 
ther stamp, Mr Vanderkemp, with 
severity, lashed into silen ¢. Mr.cherman 
pubished in 1805 a Treaie on te 
Uriry ef God: which a lergyman of 
Cannecticut attacked; to whom Mr. 
Vanderk« mp r plied, ina Tract entitled 
A Weeath for the Rev. Dame! Dow :” 
to which there has been no an-wer. 
Bes ces the Church, there is fornicd, ab 
O}¢oy burneveld, a Socicty for promoting 
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the asatetye of the sacred Scriptures, 
and to bestow premivms on approved 
dssertations: the Church and 

ciety both, stand in need a contribu- 
tions ; and the smallest donation, in 
book: or money, would be gratefi my y 
received! the expenses of eac hy fall 
heavily at pre enton Mr Vanderkemp. 
They have also ins stituted a monthly 
collection to form a library. 

‘The annual meeting of the SOUTH- 
ERN UNITARIAN :OCIETY, wil 
be held at Horsham, Sussex. on VWed- 
neday, Juy the 8th. the kev. Mr, Per- 
ker of Lewes will preach the Sermon to 
the So icty, inthe Mormn. ,in Mr. Sad- 
ler’s Meetin -tiouse of that Place; 
there will also be service in the Evcn- 
ing. 
Account of the ASSO IATION of 
WELSH GENERAL BAP [IsSTs, from 
one of the Minister. 

“May 19, at three o'clock in the 
Evening, we met at Newea-tle Emin. 
her Morris begin the service by yiving 

a hymn an d praying. Brother Mo- 
ses * William: of Llandyfane, preached 
from John, i i. chap. 16 verse. Brothe 
Thomes Jenkins, of Swansea, trom 
Isaiah, Iv.chap. 7 verse, who al o con- 
cuded the serve. May 20. We met 
at Cardigan at ten o’clo k in the morn- 
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ing. Bother John Simon of Cwmdie 
begen the service. Brother Thonas 


Jenkins,of Swansea preached from Luke, 
xii. chap 3. verse. W. Morris from 
the Second tpistle to the Phessalenians, 
i,chap and iatter clause the 16 
Prother Moses Wiliiam , trom 
Deuteronomy, xxxii chap. 3 verse. 
Brot.er James Davics, of Rhdeedy, sia, 
concluded the ervice. We met again 
sbout three o clock in the afternoon, and 
read the letters from the Churshes ll 
of them are at peace amony them ¢ Ives, 
and mostof ther had some members 
added last year. The whole 
last your is rol. We reo ved 
a wh hin my opinion is |] 
be of great utiity for spreading x he 
cause in some future time > that 1s, 
every member in our Societivs, who is 
able, shall be desired to pive a penny or 
moe, accordin to his her ability, 
either weekly or mont hy, toward muk- 
ingafund to su; pport itinerant preaching 
wed other ex: igences. 
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committee are hereafter to be annointed. 
Our n at \' ick, 
of G.amerganshi ¢, ist Wed- 

in June, Brothers David Davies 
van Evans, Newcastle and James 
ies Heedygaia, to preach. Some two 


extyearly meeting is to he 


* 
Vax 


to preach at Noiage, the preceding 
venir g: 
Ww My.” 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. The 
Thir eenth General Aleeting of this Soe 
iety. wes held in London on the 82. 
d rsth diys of May, 807. The 
reigou s rvice. commenced on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 3th. at Surry 
— Mr. Newton, of \“iham, Ese 
» preached the Sermon, from Ps. ; 2. 
17. * All nation. sha leali him bles ed.” 
* from which he potted out the tate of 
the nation destitute of th knowleds é 
of the Messiah —-the genutwe effect of 


thet knowledae, where it is obtuined— 
the univer al prevalence of it hereatter— 
the duties incumbent on us who are 
favoured with it.” ‘the Sermon in the 
Evening of thesame d ivy Was preached 
at the ‘Tabernacle, Moortic'ds, to an 
muimense auditory, by Jack, of 
Manchester, from La xxvii. 6. He 
‘hall cause them that come of ‘aco te 
take root; Israel shall b ossom and bud, 
and fill the face of the earth with fruir.” 
‘. From hence a view was taken of she 
future pro perity of the Chur h. in ivs 
number, vigour, beauty, frui fulness, joy, 

stability and extent, as ti tol divine 
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inf cence.” — ‘TPottenham-Co rt + hapel 
was filled on | hursday Evening, before 
the time of vervice. he sermon was 
p eached by } Mr. Gruiin, - Portsea, 
from Psctn 3. © Tl ha: arise, 
and have merev on Zion: ' » the time 
ts favour h r vea. the set time is come.” 


“ In this discourse, the preacher consider. 
ed the sign of the fime favourable to 
the cause of Mi siois, viz. the prisene 
state of Society in burope and Am rica 
—the anal, y between the events of 
the lat years, and the present affairs 


of Europethe relitive situation of 
Pritam, and the a vect of prophecy 
on the succes. of mis ionary cfforts ” 
On i riday morning, a great reo. 
tion, as usual, assembled in St Saviour’s 


(oor 


Church, where the discourse wa detir 
ve ea DY Dr. Drape of ieondor rom 
jMatt. xxvii. 18—20; bic apu lolle 
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commission. “In this ceriptuse, the 
abel directed the attention of the 
Society to the command of Chri t, to 
diceeminate his gospel among all nattons 
~his instructions asto the manner of 
doing it—and the promi-e of his pre- 
sence as the ground of encouragement 
to Christian Miis.ionaries.” On the 
Evenme of the sume day, such mem- 
ber> and friends to the Society as 
were “ stated communicants of some 
Evangeical Society,” to the number 
of 2000, reccived the sacrament to- 
gether, at Sion Chape. Dr. Hawes 
presided on this occasion. Above 40 
ministers were engaged in the service. 
Great order and decorum were pre- 
served. Collections were made at the 
several places of worship, as under— 
Surry Chapel . . . . 255 16 8 
The Vabernacle . . . . 148 318 4 
‘Tottenham-Couit Chapel . 149 5 © 
St. Saviour’s Church. . . 153 4 6 
Sion Chapel . . . . - 16213 6 
869 47 10 
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In connection with the collections, it 
is stated in the officia’ account of the an- 
niversary, “that a short time since, a 
pious lady presented to the Society 
a beautiful diamond ring, of consicer- 
able value, desiring that it might be 
sold, and the produce applied to the ob- 
jects of the Society, especially to the 
support of their mission to the Jews.” 

Nw particular Intelicence 1s said to 
have transpwed at the meeting con- 
ccrming the obrects of the mus 1on, Lor 

lar as yet appears, is any new mi - 

onary plan adopted. ‘The Report of 
mec Durectors and the Scrmons are te 
be published. It is reported by some 
that have been in the habit of at- 
temhng the Niis tionary meetings, that 
this was less interes ing and lors Xe 
cued the pessions, than any preceding 
one, though not less numerously at- 
tended; whether it be that the origi- 
val QOrtahettan sch.me has nearly, if 
no: comp etery, faled—that the pro- 
yrcts of the Society are no leper no- 
vel——or that the preechers were les 


able and populer, than those that went 


befure hem 

Lhe estabii.lment and preservation 
of such a vast So. t¥, Is & preat and 
generous chort of Chrituan zeal. We 


east rejoice al ot. tunds are pot acain 
4 o 
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wasted on South Sea schemes: theuch 
it is too much to expect that such a 
mishty machine should be always di- 
rected by adequate wisdom. 
LITERARY. 

Mr. ERANSBY, of Dud'ev, Is pre- 
Pp ring for the press—to be publi hed by 
suBSCFiIption, m2 VoO.umes, t2mo. price 
9 shillmgs; Sermons for the use of Fa 
muies. Hisdesign isto supply Unita. 
rian Chri-tians, with some ‘plain, ims 
pressive discourses, which, while the 
are calculated to as<ist in fo rming and 
strengthenin: a spirit of enlight tened 
piety and active virtue, are also uns 
exceptionable in point of religious 
coctrine. He intends to select and 
reprint, with the permission of the 
respective proprictors of the copy-right, 
the Sermons, which he conccives to 
be best suited to his purpose amongst 
tho.e already published, especially such 
asare least known, inserting at the same 
time several original discour es, wh ich 
somere pectable dissenti ing ministers have 
engaged to furnt-h. ‘Tru tinge that tl 
work, should it nest ea, table, will 
contribute, under the divine bie sing, t 
extend the influence of the pure dnd 
simple doctrine of the gospel, as it 
may render Christian worship and in- 
struction in families more practicable 
and interesting, Mr. Bransby pledges 
himse.f to spare no pains in the exe- 
cution of his plan. 

It isintended to publish, ina short time, 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MANU- 
FACITURES. The work will comprize 
accounts of every principal manufacture 
obtained from the manufacturers them- 
selves. Every raw material will be traced 
from its growth, until it be delivered int 
the hands of the work-man, and the va- 
rious modes in. which it is worked 
up will be explained. Actual im- 
provements will be stated, po-sible 
ones suggested) An account will be 
given m what places of the United 
Kingdom metals, and other useful m 
nerals have been discovered; which 
of these are worked, and which y 
lic untouched by man. ‘She forenn 
articles of nyportaiion for manufactures 
will be elucidated, and tables of cus 
toms, &c. given. ‘The staple con 
modity of every town and district wi! 
be pointed out, together with the 
names of the principal manufactures 
‘The undertaking may probably be come 



















































pkted in 8 or 10 volumes, 8vo. A 
part, price 38. containing six sheets of 
letter press, wall be published every 
two months. ‘Lhe first parc will appear 
in a few months. ‘The work, we be- 
lieve, will be principal'y sonducted by 
Mr. John Clennell, of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, F.5S. A. Edinburgh and Perth, 
assisted by literary men in England 
and Scotiand. We are happy to learn 
that the professors of Aberdeen Old 
and New College, and Glasgow, have 
effered every as istance in their power, 
and hope their example will be followed 
by others in similar favourable situa- 
tions. 

An EXPOSITION of the Historical 
Books of the NEW ‘TESTAMENT, 
with Reflections subjoined to each Sec- 
tion, by the iate Rev. Limothy Kenrick, 
will appear in the course of this 
summer. It will form three volumes, 
in royal 8vo. 

Mr. JOHN HILL, Merchant, Hull, 
author of Letters in windication of the 
Methedists, &c. has in the . Press 
“Thoughts on the late proceedings, 
und discussions concerning the Roman 
Catholics,” It is expected to be out 
curing the present month. (July.) 

Mr. NIGH LINGALE’s Work on the 
Wesleyan Method. ts,is now published in 
a thick octayo Volume, under the title 
of “ A Portraiture of Methodism, being 
an impartial view of the Origin, Pro- 
gress, Doctrines, Discipline and Man- 
ners of the Wesleyan Methodi ts; in 
a series of Letters addressed to a Lady.” 
This work has already excited consi- 
deiable interest, and will, we doubt 
not, have a very extensive circulation. 

The same author has also nearly 
re ady for publication, a volume of Ori- 
ginal Poems, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BRIEF MEMOIRS OF CAPT. PAUL 
CUFFLE. 
(Concluded from p. 287.) 

lis owners sent hun off to Phila- 
delphia to dispose of his cargo. His 
pecuniary circumstances were by this 
"me so much improved that he re- 
solved to re-cummence business on his 
®wn account. While in Philadelphia 
he purchased ison neces-ary to make 
ots and other work suitable for a 
schooner of 60 or 7o tons, and soon 
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after his return to West-port the keel 
for the new vessel was laid. In 1795 
his schooner of 69 tons burthen wa¢ 
launched, and calied “The Ranger,” 
Paul possessed two ‘small fishing boats, 
but his money was exhausted and the 
cargo for his new vessel would re 
quire a considerable sum beyond his 
present stock, ; 

lo supply his wants he so'd his 
two boats and placed on board his 
schooner a cargo valued at 2000 dollars 
He had not sufficient information of 
the commercial condition of the dif- 
ferent parts of the United States to 
direct him on such acourse as would 
yield a certain profit on his cargo, but 
he supposed some of the Southern 
States would furnish a market where 
he could trade without loss. He sailed 
to Nortolk on the Chesapeak Bay, and 
there learned that a very plentiful crop 
of Indian corn had been gathered that 
year on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, and that he could procure aschooner 
load, for a low price, at Vienna, oa 
the Nanticoke river. ‘hither he speedi y 
sailed, but on his arrival the people 
were filled with astonishment and alarm, 
A vessel owned and commanded by 
a person of colour, and manned with 
a crew of the same complexion, was 
unprecedented and surprising. The white 
inhabitants were struck with appre- 
hensions of the injurious effects which 
such circumstances would have on the 
nunds of cheir slaves, but perhaps they 
were stil more fearful that, under the 
veil of commerce, he had arrived among 
them with hostile intentions. ‘They 
probably suspected that he wished se- 
cretly to kindle the spirit ot rebellion 
and excite w destructive revolt among 
their slaves. Under these notions seve 
ral persons as ociated themselves for 
the purpose ul preventin, Paul from 
entering his vessel or remamng among 
them. Ouexaniination, his pay rsweic 
found to be correct, and the Cus 
tom-house officers could not legally re- 
fuse the eutry of his vessel. Paul 
combined prudence with resolution, 
Although his schooner was cutered ip 
opposition to the association, he did 
not assume an air of triumph, orue 
the language of defiane e to his ope 
posers. Iie conducted himself wit 
candour, modesty and firmness, and 
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all his crew behaved, net only inof- 
fir. ively, but with a conciitat g pro- 
pricty. In a few days che inimical 
association vanished and the inhabi- 
tonts treated himse f and his crew with 
fe. pec and even kindness Manv ot 
the most re pe table people visited his 
veel. and in con equence of the pre s- 


ing invitation of one of them, Paul 
dined with hi family in the town. 


Instead of en ity he received cares e 3 
Such is the cons quen ¢ of good sense, 
they ftre- 
enemics into friends. 
soid his cargo 


candour and good conduct, 
quentiy < nvert 
tn three weeks Pav! 
and received into his heone 3cco 
beehels of In ‘ian corn. With chis cora 
he returned to West-port; that artic ¢ 


. . ‘1 
beirg in ereat demand; his cargo od 


rapi ‘ly, at d vielded him 1 profit of 1 C 
dollars. '‘'e reloace his vessel, sailed 
for Norfolk, sold hi. cargo and took 
in another, which his return proved 


as profitable us hi first The 


Vor" age 
AN 


home market was OW arpa pare 
with corm, and it become necessary 
to «ec KR a {fflercnt emp oyment for his 
1 ) wiett } . 
weasel, Ite saled » Passamaq woddy 
in < h of a cargo. When he ar- 
riv tt river, yam boian, a 
mer. sant f Wile gton Delaware 


‘im a hberal offer fo 
d of plaister 
t ir 


; d 
he the propo: d pi 
; ‘ 


the freight would equa: the profits ot 
any other busines he should be likely 
to do there, and embraced his tems 
Some time in the year 8797, he took 
on boatd the load of Gypum and 


proceed d to W iin in) fon, Deluwa Cc.) 
her of the 


Since th it pe iod one or oth 


wes els in which Pau! is concermed has 
annually made one or two voy. » to 
the sure port. 

During the vear 1797, after his 
return home, Paul purchased th> shoe. 
maker's hop, and the adtom) farm, 
fa which he had planted his little fa- 
mily, where hy rnced the busi- 
he s of merchant For the farm 
and us improvemer he paid 2,500 
dollars, and peccid mt under the ma- 
Macement of his brother, who is a 
farmet. 

By judicious plans, | di igence in 
Cheis exccwion, Pau} bas greduuily in 


Intelligence. 






creased his property, and b 


Y upright. 


ness of conduct he has gained the 
>teem and re ard of his fel ow-citi- 
zeus. In the year 1800 he was con. 
cerned in one half the ex: cs a 
erecting and equipping a brig of 162 
ton: burthen, which portion he stil 


holds—To his brother belones one. 
fourth, and theother fourth i, owned 
by persons not related x 
‘Lhe ship Alpha, of 268 tons car- 
penter’s measure, of which Pan owne 
three-fourths, wa; built in r8cé6. Of 
this vessel he is the commande 
crew cf whi h con ists ot 
of corour, all of whom are related by 
to thar Captain. ‘The m 
‘Vhomas Wainer, a nephew of 
Cuffee, ha been int usted as capra 
with a brig duriig two voyaces to 
hurope—his taleats ar 
to hu 
racter 


~ 
4 
~ 
=< 


¢ 


. 


seven mcn 


b ood 


e 
fuily a 
present station, and his « 


renders him worthy of it. ‘J 


ship i, now under charter from \ 

mington, Delaware, to Savannah in 
Georgi , and from thence to Live | 
in Ragland. On hisarrival in England, 


Paul had the citer of a frcight 
Wiiliata Rotch, jun. of New Bu 
( Mas» ichusets) from. Liverpool to Kus 
sia, and from thence to some part uf 
the United States. 

Williaa Retch, jun. is a very res 
spectable member of the Scciety of 


and a me chant 


LN pe habie cheracter is well kno 
mi othe United States, and in n 
et the mercanti! citics of Eur 


He has known Paul Cuffee for many 
years, and the confidence which he: 
poses in him is a very strong testimony 
in favour of Paul s abilities and ho: 
ty. 

There are two circum tances of some 
impertance in the hfe of Paul Cutice 
Which sheuld not be passed over 
silen e. Phe time when they took pla 
unknown to the writer of this meme, 
buc he has correct kuowledge of tix 
particular facts. 

baul and his brother John Cufiee 
were called on by the co lector of the 


. 


district in which they reside, for pey- 
ment of a personal tax. It app-aed 
to them chat, by the laws of th 


“a . ‘ RA ’ > ) r 
SMituitou of Wigssuchuscts, taxation una 


on 














the whole rights of citizenship were 
wnited—If the laws demanded of them 
the payment of personal taxes, the 
same laws must necessarily and con- 
stitutionally invest them with the rights 
of representing and being represented 
in the State Legislature. But they 
had never been considered as entitled 
to the privilege of voting at elections, 
nor of being elected to places of trust 
and honour. Under those circumstances, 
being divested of the rights of Free- 
men, they believed themselves exempted 
from the burthens of taxation, and 
therefore refused payment of the de- 
mands. The collector resorted to the 
force of the laws to obrain the amount 
of the taxes. After many delays of 
the judicial procedure and vexatious 
entanglements of the law, Paul and 
his brother deemed it most prudent 
to silence the suit by payment of the 
demands. But they resolved, if it were 
possible, to obtain the rights which 
they believed to ¥e connected with 
taxation. ‘They presented a respectful 
petition to the State Legislature, stating 
their condition and requesting the pas- 
sing of such a law as should ciear 
up the uncertainty, and either exempt 
ail persons of colour from liability to 
taxation, or insure for them the rights 
and immunities belonging to other tax- 
able freemen. ‘This petition was re- 
caved and read in the l.egislature. From 
some individuals it met with a warm 
and almost indignant opposition. ‘There 
was, however, a considerable majority 
favourable totheir reque ts. They pei- 
ceived the propriety and justice of the 
petation, and with an honourable mag- 
Manimity, in defiance of the prejudice 
of the times, they passed a law ren- 
‘dering all free persons of colour li- 
abie to taxation, according to the ra- 
tio established for white men, and 
— them all the privileges be- 
Onging to other citizens. This was 
& day equally honourable to the peti- 
Woners and the Legijature. A day 
Which ought to be gratefully remem- 
ered by every person of colour within 
boundaries of Massachusets, and 
* names of John and Paul Cuffee 
, Id always be united with its re- 
Collection, 
With the other circumstance there 
W severa: incidents connected, so pecus 
Vox. ft, 
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liarly delicate in their nature, that we 
cannot enter into all those minute de- 
tails which would present a true pic. 
ture to the mental eyé, and give the 
event all that interest which properly 

clongs to it. We must at present be 
contented with a general and brief 
history of the fact. Paul had experi- 
enced the many disadvantages of his 
very limited edutation, and he resolved, 
as far as it was practicable, to relieve 
hischildren from similar embarrassments, 
‘The neighbourhood had neither a gutor 
nor school-house. Many of the citizens 
were desirous that a school should be 
established. Paul proposed a meeting 
of the inhabitants for the purpose of 
making such arrangements as should 
accomplish the desired object. The 
collision of opinion respecting mode and 
place occasioned the mecting to sepa- 
rate without arriving at any cone 
clusion, several meetings of the same 
nature were called, but all were un- 
successful in their issue. Perceiving 
that all efforts to procure a union of 
sentiment were fruitless, Paul set him- 
self to work in earnest, and had a 
suitable house built on his own ground, 
A master was procured and the school 
open to all who pleased to send their 
children. Paul’s money paid for the 
house, but he never demanded rent 
for it, nor endeavoured to obtain any 
extraordinary authority in the control 
or rezulation of the school. Is this 
true benevolence? Let those who read 
judge for themselves. 

We lea‘n that a brig of roo tons 
burthen is now, in the latter part of 
the year 1806, buildinz at Westport, 
Massachusets, one half of which is 
owned by Paul Cuffee. 

Since the year 1797, Capt. Cuffee and 
his coloured crew have frequently visited 
Wiimington, and their conduct has 
always furnished strong testimony in 
favour of the belief that the descend- 
auts of Africa are not inferiot to 
Europeans or Americans in mofal of 
intellectual capacity. On being questie 
oned respecting the religiouy profession 
of his parents and himeclf, Paul ree 
pied, “ i do mot know that my father 
and mother were ever adopted as mer - 
bers of any society, but they fol'owed 
the Quaker meeting” and as to Pauls 
religion he has walked in tha sieps 
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of his Father, and is willing to give 
the right hand of fellowship to that 
. a " . . _— , 7 
people who walk nich to Gd, called 
the children of l ght 
. wm behalf of th 
Signed on Ddehall « e 
De'aware “o iety for promot- 
" Nene ay ay ® 
ins tre Abortion of Slavery, DY 
WILLIAM PRICE, President. 
ttece 8) N ON! >, Se retary. 
4 > . . > 
> . : — * ee «it * mer : ry 
.* As acribute cuc to merit it may 
. 1 , a ° 2 - 
b- eared, that there is now resicent 


at Philadelphia, James Torten, a man 


NEW PUBI 


.0¢C2°.6m 


of colour, who réccived an ede- 
the school established by the <a. 


ciety of Friends in that city where be 
carries on the sai'-making busines< 
reputation to himse'f and satisfac: 
t his emp iovers, and $ encaged in 


“- ~ t “s : 
that DrancnA more extens than any 
’ ’ . 
orner per on ar Phi! ; ! 2 He 
' 2s 
sessces} COThK 7.) > PeTtyY, acg 4 


by his own industry and care and ig 
very much re pected by the ctizeng 


*-? < . a 
E ~esle aly. 
é 


ACATIONS. 





4 Comp le Eis f Publications on Th a 74 zy and Mora’ 


FOR MAY* & JUNE, 1807. 


“Tt a a. . ry . ~— 1. ’ : ' ° 
° The italogue of Books m our last Number was imperfect, owing to an 
accici mt at the | rimter'’s. 


An Fasay on the Humanity of Christ; 
intended to shew the con mtercy and 
wiity of maintaining that our Lord 
lews Christ is ome of the Human Race. 
By Richard Wri he. 4d. 

“The Propagation of ¢ hristianity not 
indei ted to any Secondary Causes; a 
Hu'sean Prize Essay. By S. B. Vince, 
B. A. &vo. 1. 

A confurtation of Atheism, from the 
Laws and Constitution of the Heaven. 
ly Bodir<, in four Discourses preached 
before the Unive of Cambridge. 
By S. Vin.c, A. M. F. R. S. 8vo. 
4s 6d 

The Causes of the Increase of Me- 
thodism and Dissention, and the Popu- 
larity of what i called Evangel: al 
Preaching, and the means of obvi- 
ating them, a Sermon at a Vii itati n, 
at Milton, Mowbray, June 20, 1305. 
W th Ant ciires 4s P 

A Concise Ac onnt of the Riseand 
Progress of the Missionary Society. 
é2 

A General Account of the Book of 
Psalms with their Use and Place in 
the Worship of God, Kc. By 8. E. 
Pierce, t2mo0. a6 6d. 

A Sermon. occasion d hy the Death 
of the lite Rev. S Lavirgton, of Bid- 
deford, by RK. Evans, of Appledore; 
to which is added an Extract from a 


Sermon, on the same occasion, by W. 
Rooker, of ‘Tavistock. 15 

A Supplement to the Signs of the 
Times; containing a Reply to theob- 
jections of the Rev. G. S. Faber, B D. 
in his Dissertat‘ons on the Prophe- 
cies; and St.ictures on some of the 
Interpretations given in that wok, 
By James Bi heno, A. M. 2s. 

The Works of Fpi tctus; consisting 
of his Discourses, in 4 Books, pre 
served by Arrian, the Enchiridion and 
Fragments. Translated from the origi 
nal Greek, by the late 
Carver, with an Introduction and Notes 
by the Translator: the gth ed. with 
Additions and Corrections. 2vols. 8vo 
16s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Eliz. 
Carter, with a new edtion cf her 
Poems en'arged: to which wil be 
added Mikce: ancous Es-ays in. Prose, 
towether with her Notes on the Vible 
and anowers to Obfections concerning 
the Chri tian Religion. By Montague 
Pennington, M. A. her nephew. 4{0- 
Bl. Br 

Pravers ard Offices of Devotion, for 


Families and particular Person-,on most 
occasions. By Berjamin Jroks, ate 
Rector of Harley hrop hire Phe 
asth ed tered and roved by the 











A Seq gel to the Serious Fxramina- 


tea into the Roman Cat tholic Claim, 
sontaining a more particular Inquiry 
into the Doctrines of Popery, as for- 
merly held, and as now professed ; 
with Remarks on some late Publica- 
tions, by Sir J. Throckmorton, Dr. 
Milner, &c- By Thos. Le Mesurier. 
3s 


dD and 


‘scriptive, 


Poems ; ral, 
Ek gaic. By ] I nom » on, Curate of 
Netherwitten, Northumberland 2 vols. 


pmo. 10s. 6d. 
Life of the Apostle Pau!, 
} —— af . 
hy Luke the Evangelist 


as re'ated 


By Joseph 


Gurney Bevan, &8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs of the Life of !saac Pen- 
nington, collected by Joseph Guracy 
Bey yan. &vo. ¢s ie 

Memoirs of the Life and Travels in 
the Service of the Gospel of sarah 


Iz2mo. 2 25. bd. 
Sermons on the 


of Christianity, 


I Yoctrines 


rn til yr 
consisting 


Sevaity 
Duties 


and 


a tered ana abrid ed 


partly of Discourse 
from eminent Divirnes. By W. Toy 
Young. 2 vols. 8vo. 1458 
Thoughts on the Atonement. a Ser- 
mon by T. Harris, Peterborough. 1s. 
On Evii Speaking ; a Sermon preached 


in Mi 
Jack 
Sermons and Letters of the late 
W. A. Gunn. Portrait. 8&8vo. 8s. 
Thoughts on that part of Revel 


scley Street, Manchester, By R. 
Is. 
Rev 


tion which comprehends the history 
of the Western Empire ; shewing the 
Unity of the Prophecies, and their 
clear explanation of the Events which 
are now acting in Christendom. By 
C, Goring, tsq. late of Benzal. 6s. 
A Prote tant’s Reply to the Author 
fa Pamphlet. entitled “ Remark, on 
a Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Durham by Shute, 


Bp. of Derham, at the 
tation inthe year 1806." 6d 
An Ac ount of the Life and 
ings of Dr iiugh blair. By J 
L.L. D 6., 

Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney, with 


Ordinary Visi- 


Wrrit- 
Hill, 


Ave 


Remarks By Miss Forter. 2 vols. 
1.0. 108. 6d. 

A Second Defence Revealed Re- 
= . 
Hgion + in Two sermon , preached in the 


** 
Chapel Royal, ft. Jar mes $ 
son, D. D rd 


’ 
| 


By R Wate 
L ar idaff. >. 


~ 


? , 
Lb, 
Py 


Ni 7? Publ: ate HS. 
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The Life and Writings of Mr. Tan. 
mer of Exeter. By Dr. Hawker. Pore 
trait &vo ¢s. 


A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of st. Mary Magdalen, Bere 
mond-ey, Jan. 25, r8o7. for the Bene. 
he of “the Refuge for the Destitute,” 


i 
i» l 
are, bee 


Cuper’s rf imbeth By the Rey. 
E. W. Whitaker. 1. . 

Sermon. by the late D-. Brice John. 
ston, of Holywood. Svo. 9s. 

A sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Richmond, Surry, March 


8, 


1807, Being the first Sunday after 
eh 


the erection of a marble tablet, by the 
partshiower of Richmond. in m: mory 
of ‘Tl. Wakefield, B. A. their late minis- 


ter. By E. Pattion, M. A. 1s 
Dane's Evening Vision, compated 
with Hitory; in which is disclosed 


a lrophecy concerning Buonaparte. 1. 

War. and Rumouis of Wars; a Dig- 
course at Castle Garth Chapel, on 
Feb. 2°, By D Gellatly. 1s. 6d, 

An account of the Footsteps of Di- 
vine Prov in the erecti and 
managing Ho-pital at Glaucha, 


the 
Saeed 


1807 


en.c¢, 
the 


or 
“ 


without rlall, by Professor Frank. 1s. 
A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Chur h of | anwell, Middlesex, Feb. 


2, 1807. By J. Bond. A M. 1x 
Talents Improved, or the fhilan- 
throvist. 2mo §: 


Methodi m condemned by Methodist 
preache s; or a vit rdication of the Doc- 


trin s of two rmon , fo which the 
uthor was expelled from the Methe- 
dist connection By | Cook, 4s. 

the End of the Upright; a fune. 
ral Sermon, for the late Mr. Ww, 
Lobb. of Southampton. By David 
Bogue. 1s. 

Mistakes in Religion prevented; or 
an Essay on the Prophecy of Zecha- 
rias By H Venn 4s. 64 


A Dissertation t Hebrew Roots 

Mr. irte 12m, 
Luther's Comm a on St, 
Epistle to the Galatians, with Lile 
the late iden viiddleton, B 


vo Qs. 


Py 
Paul's 
By 
LD. 


The Peasant’s Death. or a Visit to 
the House of Mournine, and other 
Poem By ‘ohn Struthers tamo «s 

fran.actrions of the Mi sionary Soe 
ciety. No. a7. 18 


Toplady’s Prayers enlarged. 1s. 6d, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our Correspondent who signs himself “ A Friend” may expect to see twe 
out of his three communications in the Repository. The third is superseded 
by the article to which he alludes. But he must allow us time. We 
ardently wish to satisfy all our correspondents; but we are equally bound 
to consult the erstification of our readers. 

T. V. of Brighton is informed that the Repository is published as early 
and regularly as any Magazine. His not receiving it till the middle of the 
month must be owing to the mismanagement of his agent. 

‘The Remarks on the “ Physical and Metaphysical Enquiries’ from Glasgow, 
shall appear in our next. We shall be happy to receive the continuation of 
them. 

We are obliged to “ No Bigot’ of Norwich for his very friendly letter, 
accompanying his rejoinderto the reply of P. Q. on Card-Playing. His can- 
dour will, we trust, acquit us of partiality in dropping this controversy. It 
is exhausted. And the writers on cach side are anonymous. 

‘The Paper on Due'ling and the interesting communication from Sandon, 
are unavoidably postponed to our next number. 





ERRATA. 


In the Obituary of Edward King, Zg. in our last No. (p. 280) for “ Mo- 
ras,” read Morse!s. 

In the Review of Griesbach in the same No. (p, 267,) for * Knittle,” which 
occurs twice, read Xaittel, 

















